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The Forty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Historical Association 


REPORTED BY PROFESSOR ARTHUR P. WATTS, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The forty-fourth meeting of the American His- 
torical Association, and the various meetings held 
jointly with it at the end of December at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and Duke University at 
Durham, was one of the most successful and inter- 
esting meetings of the Association in recent years, 
both on account of the high quality which was main- 
tained in the great majority of the papers read, and 
also the fact that the meeting was surprisingly well 
attended. One hundred and thirty-two persons ap- 
peared by name on the printed program, but this does 
not adequately portray the interest of the various 
conferences, for it seems that the discussions follow- 
ing the reading of the papers were more general and 
vigorous than are usually the case. Of especial 
interest were the exchanges of viewpoint in the ses- 
sions on “Nationalism,” “Contemporary Civilization,” 
and “American Social History.” 

The policy of forsaking national history in favor 
of topics of a much more general nature, which was 
so evident in the meeting held at Indianapolis a year 
ago, was even more noticeable this year. In view of 
the fact that the meeting was held in the South, it 
was quite natural that a majority of the papers on 
American history dealt largely with the history of 
that part of the country. One was struck also by the 
fact that of the three sessions devoted to European 
history, no time was given to any subject prior to 
the early nineteenth century. 

As usual, the most general interest was shown in 
the larger meetings, such as the evening session at 
which Professor James Harvey Robinson gave the 
presidential address, and the annual dinner of the 
Association at which, at least in the opinion of many, 
the most brilliant address of the three days was 
delivered by Professor Robert D. W. Connor, of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Greetings from his Excellency, C. Max Gardner, 
Governor of North Carolina, read by Dr. Albert R. 
Newsome, of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, contained this interesting paragraph: “If in 
the past the South has not been adequately portrayed 
in the story of the nation’s life, the chief blame rests 
...on the South itself, which....has been negligent in 
preserving and making available the source materials 
which would invite study and from which alone its 
history can be written. But the New South....is be- 
coming concerned about its social, cultural, and edu- 
cational needs. Its people are becoming more his- 
torical-minded....”’ 


Professor James Harvey Robinson’s address deal- 
ing with changes in historical study in the past 
twenty years is not commented on in this article for 
the reason that it is printed in full in the current 
issue of the American Historical Review. 

Following the presidential address, Professor 
David Saville Muzzey made a pleasing presentation 
to Professor Robinson of a beautifully bound volume 
of “Essays in Intellectual History,” written by nine- 
teen well-known scholars who were formerly in his 
seminars. ‘The volume is dedicated to him. 

At this session also was made the announcement of 
prizes awarded by the Association this year. The 
Dunning prize for the best historical essay on the 
reconstruction period in the South was awarded to 
Hayward J. Peace, Jr., Professor of History at 
Brenau College, for his monograph on “Benjamin H. 
Hill: Secession and Reconstruction.” The Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for the best essay on European 
history was granted to H. S. Commager, of New York 
University, for a paper on “Struensee and the Re- 
form Movement in Denmark.” 

The Annual Dinner of the Association, with James 
Harvey Robinson presiding, was, of course, the meet- 
ing which commanded the most universal interest. 
The brilliant paper by Robert D. W. Connor, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, dealt with “The Rehabili- 
tation of a Rural Commonwealth.” 

“We Carolinians are a modest people,” Professor 
Connor began; and then spent the remainder of the 
address in amply proving the reverse. The speaker 
vividly portrayed the horrors of reconstruction in 
North Carolina, the seemingly insoluble problem of 
the black race, and then showed how North Carolina 
bravely overcame all its difficulties, due largely to the 
remarkable faith of such men as Walter Hines Page, 
Charles B. Aycock, and Charles W. Dabney. The 
striking progress of North Carolina in industry was 
due to the energy of such men as Washington Duke. 
“To tell the story of industry in North Carolina 
since 1900 is to leave the lowgrounds of sober history 
and climb to the high plateaus of fairyland.” Dr. 
Connor, in conclusion, said, “the South has shaken 
itself from its heritages of war and reconstruction. 
Its self-confidence restored, its political stability as- 
sured, its prosperity regained, its social problems on 
the way to solution, it is ready once more to place its 
full strength and its high ideals at the service of the 
Union of its fathers.” 
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Following this paper were two others: ‘The Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Negro,” by Monroe N. Work, 
of Tuskegee Institute, and “Social Aspects of Pro- 
hibition Movement in the South,” by C. Chilton Pear- 
son, of Wake Forest College. The most interesting 
statement in Professor Work’s paper was that the 
various state disfranchising laws passed between 1890 
and 1910 “led to a notable decrease in the number 
and percentage of the Democratic votes when com- 
pared with the total number of white males of voting 
age.” As for prohibition, it was claimed that the 
aristocracy and the lower classes in the South were 
opposed to prohibition, but the anti-liquor class drew 
its strength from the middle class. 

Three sessions were given over to a consideration 
of methods of teaching the social studies. In the 
joint session of the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the American Historical Association, 
Professor A. C, Krey reported on the work of thie 
investigating commission. No final conclusions could 
be presented, for the work of investigation has 
in reality just begun and its completion is not ex- 
pected in less than four years. Assurance was 
given that the committee intends to work in a 
thoroughgoing manner, without any preconceived 
solutions and that each solution offered “must be con- 
sidered in terms of its merits as well as in terms of 
the losses involved in its acceptance.” (See page 63.) 

“The Possibilities of Testing the Values in the 
Teaching of the Social Studies,’ was the subject of 
an interesting paper by Truman L. Kelley (Stanford 
University). He stressed the idea that the schools 
need to emphasize desirable attitudes of mind on the 
part of the students, such attitudes as correct ideas 
on honesty, toleration, morals, ete. Efforts are now 
being made to work out practical methods of testing 
attitudes, and of inculcating those that are desirable. 
(See page 66.) 

The second conference on social studies in the 
schools was given up to a discussion of “Regional 
Differences in the Treatment of the Social Studies.” 
Investigation has convinced Edgar Dawson (Hunter 
College), that different regions of our country teach 
history differently, because of their geographical 
location or racial or other inheritance. It is to be 
expected that local viewpoints influence the teaching 
of history, especially in the choice of the materials 
emphasized; such as the Pacific Coast emphasis on 
our relations with Asia and the “Japanese problem.” 
Undoubtedly we are moving toward the teaching of 
social studies by teaching the developments of man- 
kind and illustrating this by concrete examples of 
regional events in chronological order, thus enabling 
the student to learn the history of his own region as 
a part of the story of civilization as a whole. After 
studying the question in different parts of the country, 
O. M. Dickerson (Teachers College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado), came to the conclusion that the content of 
history differed very little in different regions, but 
that there was decided difference in method as in- 
fluenced by the newspapers, and that local interests 
were emphasized. The paper read by Lawrence V. 
Roth, President of the New England History 


Teachers’ Association, agreed in the main with the 
conclusions of the first two. 

The third session on teaching methods dealt with 
the problem of the “Better Student’ in the intro- 
ductory course in the college curriculum. Professor 
Witt Bowden (University of Pennsylvania), de- 
clared that the better student could only receive ade- 
quate training by means of the use of better equip- 
ment on the part of the departments of history. 
“Furthermore,” stated Dr. Bowden, ‘we need to 
recognize the fact that the superior student should 
not be segregated from his fellows, but should be 
identified in mutual helpfulness with his group....At 
the same time, mere mass instruction is no proper 
method of emphasizing group spirit and socially use- 
ful action. Lacking laboratories and museums of 
history, and even adequate library facilities some. 
thing can be done. Lecture groups should be reduced 
in size and meet less frequently; discussion groups 
should be smaller and should meet more often. The 
formal assignment, studied by all and made the basis 
of class discussion, should be reduced to a minimum, 
and students should be given more time for work on 
their own initiative and responsibility. In this type 
of work, there should be a maximum of personal 
guidance by means of conferences and of written re- 
ports by students of their progress in handling their 
problem, project, or thesis. During the second 
semester, better students should be given special 
guidance as to the general scheme of history courses 
for advanced students and encouraged to specialize 
in history.” 

Harry J. Carman (Columbia University), con- 
tributed to the discussion by a careful account of the 
Columbia plan in which different departments co- 
operate in a synthesis of the social studies in an ele- 
mentary course. The third speaker (Arthur H. 
Noyes) described how the problem of mass education 
in the introductory course was being solved at Ohio 
State University by using tests to classify the stu- 
dents into aptitude groups, and by having the same 
man teach the students in lectures and quizz sections. 

Without question, the most interesting conference 
on American history was that on social history in 
which the only paper was that by Dixon Ryan Fox 
(Columbia University), on, “The Content and Scope 
of American Social History.’ It goes without saying 
that Professor Fox delivered with his accustomed 
sparkling wit and brilliance a paper full of sugges- 
tions for a synthesis of this comparatively new sub- 
ject. No résumé is attempted or needed at this time, 
as the paper is printed in full in the current issue of 
the American Historical Review. 

The only formal paper in the conference on Ameri- 
can Foreign Policy was that by Samuel F. Bemis 
(George Washington University), on, “The Oppor 
tunities for Research in American Foreign Rela- 
tions,” in which it was stated that “no definitive 
chapter of the diplomatic history of the United States 
could be written without exhaustive study of the 
archives of the nations concerned in each particular 
question.” Professor Bemis outlined the diplomatic 
history of the United States, indicating those spots 
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which still need investigation on the basis of foreign 
as well as of domestic archives. 

Another American history conference was devoted 
to the subject of Jacksonian Democracy. Andrew 
Jackson's present place in the history of our country 
was given by William MacDonald (New York City), 
“Andrew Jackson, a century estimate.” Wm. E. 
Smith (Miami University), declared that F. P. Blair, 
editor of Jackson's official newspaper, ‘“Wielded more 
influence than that with which he is often credited” ; 
(“F. P. Blair, Journalist’). Contrasting the South- 
west with the Southeast in a paper entitled the 
“Political Geography of Southern Jacksonism,” 
Thomas P. Abernethy (University of Alabama), 
showed that “the alignment which threw the cotton 
planters of the Lower South into the ranks of the 
Whig Party was due to social conditions more than 
to economic interests. The states rights school of 
Virginia saw in Jackson the best representative of 
their doctrines.... The back country of the Upper 
South saw the advantages of the nationalistic policy 
of the Whigs and largely joined their ranks.” 

The reasons for the comparatively slow develop- 
ment in the early Middle West were clearly presented 
by W. P. Webb (University of Texas), in the “Great 
Plains and the American Frontier,’ read before the 
joint session with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. His thesis was that the Great Plains 
developed slowly because the level, timberless and 
semi-arid land presented such difficult problems to the 
pioneers who had developed their technique in the 
Eastern Woodland region with its broken, hilly, and 
well-timbered surfaces with sufficient rainfall. After 
fifty years the pioneers developed a new technique to 
cope with the new conditions such as the cattle in- 
dustry, irrigated agriculture, dry farming, and the 
modification of laws of the Eastern part of the 
United States to suit Western conditions. Two other 
interesting papers read at this session were “British 
Administration of the Southern Indian Department” 
(Helen Louise Shaw, Ogontz School), and ‘Recent 
Industrial Growth and Politics in the Southern 
Appalachian Region,” John D. Barnhart (West Vir- 
ginia University ). 

The papers read in the conference on American 
Colonial history all dealt with the period after 1689. 
“English Administration, Methods and Policy, 1689- 
1715” (Gertrude A. Jacobsen, Hunter College), 
“Imperial Unity, 1760-1774" (Clarence FE. Carter, 
Miami University), and “British Opinions of the 
American Revolution” (Dora Mae Clark, Wilson 
College ). 

One paper was delivered at the dinner of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, dealing 
with “A pre-Revolutionary Revolt in the Old South- 
west,” by Archibald Henderson (University of North 
Carolina). 

The difficulties of history students in the South 
were strikingly presented by Herman C. Nixon 
(Tulane University), in the luncheon conference on 
Southern history, when he stated in a paper on the 
“Problems of Publication by Students of Southern 
History,” that they are forced to meet privately the 


cost of publication, because, with the single exception 
of North Carolina, the South lacks press and financial 
facilities for publishing scholarly articles and mono- 
graphs on Southern history. The failure is due 
partially also to the fact that these students fail to 
respond to the interest in, and demand for, a re- 
visionist attitude towards Southern civilization both 
before and after 1860. 

Attention was focused once again on the South 
when in the section devoted to agricultural history 
the following papers were read: ‘Economic 
Efficiency and Comparative Advantage in Competi- 
tion of Slavery Under the Plantation System” (L. C. 
Gray, United States Department of Agriculture), 
“Commercial Fertilizers in the South” (R. H. Taylor, 
Furman University), and “Aspects of the French 
Contribution to American Agriculture before 1776” 
(Arthur H. Hirsch, Visiting Professor, University of 
Michigan). 

The revisionist viewpoint held the center of the 
stage in the Modern European section dealing with 
the diplomatic episodes of the later era. In a careful 
and scholarly paper on “The Roéle of the French 
Press in the First Morocean Crisis,’ Oron J. Hale, of 
the University of Virginia, emphasized the importance 
of the newspaper press as an agency in the formation 
and direction of foreign policy in France. The 
Moroccan crisis of 1904-6 created a diplomatic revo- 
lution which completed the estrangement of England 
and Germany, strengthened the ties between France 
and Great Britain, and smoothed the way to a 
rapproachement between Russia and England. In 
this revolution the newspaper press played an im- 
portant, if not a predominant role. It was the chief 
agency in destroying the memory of former Anglo- 
German sympathies; smoothed out the difficulties 
which had long stood in the way of a close under- 
standing between England, Russia, and France, and 
left Germany almost isolated in Europe. 

Equally interesting was the paper, “French Public 
Opinion During the Balkan Crises, 1912-13" (E. 
Malcolm Carroll, Duke University). Having shown 
that by the end of October, 1912, the danger was 
clearer than ever that her alliance with Russia might 
involve France in a general conflict arisivg from the 
Austro-Russian rivalry in the Balkans, and with the 
radical press protesting vigorously against this possi- 
bility, Isvolski persuaded his government to renew 
its subsidies for the purpose of checking the news- 
paper campaign. Professor Carroll advanced the 
thesis “His own influence, and these subsidies are 
said to have prepared public opinion in France for 
participation in a general war. This is an exaggera- 
tion. Several newspapers which accepted Russian 
money or which were named by Isvolski as under his 
influence had for years expressed this point of view. 
Others rarely commented on foreign affairs, and none 
that had condemned France's participation ever 
urged it....Control of these subsidies had been placed 
in the hands of Klotz, the French Minister of 
Finance, who is said to have used them to defeat the 
opposition to the three-year service law....In any 
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event, the active campaign to prevent France’s par- 
ticipation in a general war did not continue, and to 
this extent the Balkan Crises prepared public opinion 
in France for the July crisis of 1914.” 

The third paper in this interesting session was by 
M. B. Giffen, of Tarkio, Missouri: ‘““The Fashoda 
Incident and the Failure of French Foreign Policy.” 

Equally, if not more interesting than the foregoing 
questions were those discussed in the session on 
“Recent and Contemporary Civilization.” In a paper 
on “The Industrial Revolution in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” William E. Lingelbach (University of Penn- 
sylvania), developed the idea that the three outstand- 
ing characteristics of this new phase of the economic 
revolution which began in the eighteenth century are: 
the growing substitution of electric power for steam 
power; the réle of chemistry in industry and agri- 
culture; and the development of the science of dis- 
covery and invention based upon the organization and 
work of our great research laboratories. The paper 
concluded with a careful statement of the way in 
which this ““New Industrial Revolution” is making a 
tremendous impression upon our social and political 
institutions. (See Tur Hisroricar Vol. 
XXI, 7, January, 1930.) 

In a paper on “Labor and Nationalism,” Charles 
A. Beard developed the thesis that formerly labor 
was international in its tendencies, but that it has 
now become fervently nationalistic as evidenced by 
its policy with regard to immigration and protective 
tariffs. The final paper in this section was by F. Lee 
Benns (University of Indiana), on the “League of 
Nations.” The two factors which made the League 
of Nations inevitable, Professor Benns stated, are 
“the economic integration of the world as a conse- 
quence of the industrial revolution, and the presence 
in this increasingly integrated world of the spirit of 
political nationalism. The first made a_ political 
superstructure necessary, the second prevented the 
union of all peoples into one great world-wide federa- 
tion.”” The speaker then gave a careful analysis of 
the working of the League of Nations, showing that 
it is a tremendous advance over pre-war machinery 
for the conduct of international relations. 

A third session on Modern European history was 
devoted to the subject, “Nineteenth Century 
Nationalism.” The process by which “a _ public 
opinion was formed, to which later Cavour could 
appeal,” was described in a most interesting paper 
on “The Risorgimento,” by Kent R. Greenfield (Yale 
University). That there were close relations between 
economic progress and the movement towards uni- 
fication in Italy during the period 1815-48, is shown 
by the fact that a group of youthful thinkers devoted 
themselves to the economic and civic progress of the 
various states in order to lead to the regeneration of 
the Italian nation. They spread their ideas by means 
of a journalistic propaganda, which was not liable to 
action by the police and the censors, since it was 
confined to economic subjects. 

In the opinion of those best qualified to judge, the 
two papers read in the session devoted to Ancient 


history were of exceptional merit, i. e., “The His- 
torical Importance of Parthia” (Neilson C. Debe- 
voise, University of Chicago), and “Specimens of 
Government Bookkeeping from Roman Egypt” 
(Clinton W. Keyes, Columbia University). 

The central theme of the papers read in the 
Medieval session was “Heresy and Persecution.” A 
suggestive paper was that of Austin P. Evans (Co- 
lumbia University), dealing with “The Social As- 
pects of French Heresy,” in which he urged that the 
social facts and forces should be studied to discover 
if popular heresies in the twelfth and _ thirteenth 
centuries may not have been motivated by social fer- 
ment rather than by the desire to advance novel 
religious doctrines or overthrow the church hierarchy. 
The materials for such a study are scattered and un- 
satisfactory and at present it is possible to advance 
only tentative conclusions. Ernest W. Nelson, of 
Duke University, read a paper on “The Theory of 
Persecution,” setting forth the religious premises and 
the legal sanctions used in justifying persecution. 
Dorothy Louise Mackay (West Virginia University), 
speaking on “Restrictions on the Teacher in the 
Medieval University of Paris,” stated that while 
there were certain minor administrative limitations on 
admission to the teaching profession, no pledge of 
belief or loyalty except to the University was re- 
quired of the candidate. Once admitted the teacher 
had only to avoid errors against faith; otherwise he 
enjoyed an unlimited academic freedom. 

In contrast to the theme “heresy,” was the em- 
phasis placed on the idea of “toleration” in the ses- 
sion devoted to the Renaissance. F.rasmus’ most 
important contribution to toleration lay in the impli- 
cations of the whole attitude toward life, religion, 
ethics, and morals (Wallace K. Ferguson, New York 
University; “Erasmus and Toleration”). The in- 
fluence of classical studies and his conception of the 
“philosophy of Christ” developed a_ character 
naturally disposed toward a tolerant attitude of 
mind. Erasmus distinguished between heresy as a 
matter of belief, and heresy as it might manifest itself 
in open revolt against the established church or state. 
Coercive action short of the death penalty might be 
taken against the latter type of heretics, he believed, 
but the church should not take any part in persecution. 
Even more tolerant was Sebastian Costellio, 1513-63 
(Roland H. Bainton, Yale), who in protesting against 
intolerant Protestantism made a noble plea for toler- 
ance, condemning Calvin and his followers for the 
execution of Servetus. Rather should they imitate 
the mercy of God and the meekness of Christ since 
dogmatic questions were the most difficult to solve 
with certainty. In a yet unpublished work Costellio 
emphasized the need of rational criticism of dogma, 
scored religious prejudice, hatred and ambition, and 
stated that Christianity was essentially an ethical 
way of life. ‘“Socinus and Rationalism” was the sub- 
ject of the third paper (F. C. Church, University of 
Idaho), which showed that Socinus furthered rational- 
ism in defining as one of the claims of reason the 
absolute right to judge in theological matters. 
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New and interesting interpretations on phases of 
English history were expressed in the session given 
over to that subject. In a paper on “The Dissolution 
of the London Company of Virginia,’ W. Frank 
Craven (New York University), denied the validity of 
the generally accepted interpretation that James I 
brought about the overthrow of Sandys and the dis- 
solution of the Virginia Company, in 1624, for politi- 
cal reasons, due to the fear that by the establishment 
of the Virginia Assembly, in 1619, Sandys intended 
something in the nature of a democratic form of 
government. In reality, the policy of the king was 
the result of the economic failure of the company 
under Sandys’ leadership, and his interference is to 
be more correctly regarded as comparable to bank- 
ruptcy proceedings rather than as a political attack. 
The usual emphasis on the importance of the date, 
1660, was attacked by Clyde L. Grosse (North- 
western University), in a paper on the ‘Persistence 
of Cromwellianism during the Restoration.” He de- 
clared that Cromwellian survivals after 1660 in such 
matters as the continuity of personnel in power, 
foreign policy, commercial and naval emphasis, and 
the idea of religious freedom warrant the opinion that 
the date 1660 should be regarded as of comparative 
insignificance. “The First Earl of Shaftesbury” 
dealt with Shaftesbury’s ideas rather than his political 
activities and advanced the thesis that the “Funda- 
mental Constitutions of Carolina’ can be understood 
only by studying those principles which actuated 
Shaftesbury throughout his public career (Louise 
Fargo Brown, Vassar College). 

Bolshevism was, naturally, the subject of the three 
papers on “Recent Russia.” The foreign policy of 
Russia after the first year of the World War was to 
take Constantinople and the Straits by means of a 
Russian expedition before the calling of a peace con- 
ference, and thus make the Straits agreement of 1915 
between England, France, and Russia a fait accompli. 
The Provisional Government appealed to the Allies to 
revise the secret treaties; the policy was abandoned 
when the seizure of the Bolshevists led to the denun- 
ciation and publication of the secret documents 
(Robert J. Kerner, University of California). The 
absolute unity of the party in the political order set 
up by the Revolution has been maintained largely by 
the emphasis on the idea of class struggle (The Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, Samuel N. Harper, 
University of Chicago). Furthermore, the unity of 
the party seems to depend almost wholly on the cult 
of a single leader—Lenin. 

The predominantly agricultural character of Rus- 
sian civilization, and the absence of a large working 
class accounts for the agrarian tendencies of early 
Russian socialism and it was supported almost ex- 
clusively by the intellectuals. Nineteenth century 
Russian socialism abstract in theory and_ revolu- 
tionary practice was characterized by a mystical be- 
lief in the omnipotence of revolution, a contempt for 
evolutionary methods, and especially a hatred of the 
Western European bourgeois democracy. Then came 
Marxism which destroyed the illusions of the earlier 
socialists. The Social Democratic Party made the 


first attempt to organize the working class for politi- 
cal action. While the mensheviks expected a bour- 
geois revolution which would lead to the establish- 
ment of political democracy; the bolsheviks absorbed 
some of the basic tendencies of the earlier Russian 
socialism and expected the overthrow of the autocracy 
to lead to an immediate beginning of a socialist revo- 
lution in Russia. The disagreement between these 
two factions was very acute between 1905 and 1917, 
ending with the complete victory of bolshevism over 
moderate tendencies in Russian socialism. (“The 
Place of Bolshevism in the History of Russian 
Socialism,’ M. Karpovich, Harvard). 

The central theme of the session on Hispanic 
American History was the National Period. Speak- 
ing on “Political Conditions in Chile under the Par- 
liamentary System, 1891-1925,” Isaac J. Cox (North- 
western University), stated that on account of the 
attempts of the party in power to establish class 
privileges in a pseudo-parliamentary system which 
would continue their rule indefinitely an oligarchy 
directed political affairs for almost thirty years. 
Although party struggles were almost continuous, the 
opposition groups were unable to unite, due to the 
personal ambitions of each member, corruption, and 
bribery, and to the lack of constructive policies. The 
World War and a growing social consciousness pro- 
duced universal discontent. This resulted in the 
triumph of the lower classes in the election of Arturo 
Alessandri in 1920. In spite of the fact that the de- 
feated aristocracy opposed his program at every turn, 
the revolutionary movements ef 1924-5 made essential 
changes in the Constitution of 1833 and Chile 
abolished its pseudo-parliamentary system. Two 
other interesting papers were read on “The Foreign 
Influence in the Political Theories of Venezuela” 
(William Whately Pierson, University of North 
Carolina), and “Foreign Estimates of the Argentine 
Dictator, Juan Manuel de Rosas” (William S. 
Robertson, University of Illinois). 

Of the two sessions given over to the history of 
Science, the luncheon conference was perhaps of 
more widespread interest. Speaking on “Medical 
Practice in the Ante-bellum South,” Professor 
Shryock declared that the more serious disease situa- 
tion in the Old South was an important reason why 
it failed to keep step economically and culturally 
with the North. In spite of the attempts of reputable 
Southern medical men to improve the standing of 
their profession between 1820 and 1860, the public 
was more prone to patronize quacks, and checked 
medical progress by finally abandoning all licensing 
restrictions. The Civil War and Reconstruction 
further made progress impossible and not until the 
South became prosperous with the new industrial 
revolution in the twentieth century did the renaissance 
in Southern medicine make its appearance. At a joint 
meeting with the History of Science Society, the fol- 
lowing three papers were read: “A Phase of the 
History of Mathematics in the United States” (Lao 
G. Simons, Hunter College), “The Popularization of 
Science in the Revolutionary Era” (Evarts B. Greene, 
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Columbia University), and “A Century of American 
Geodesy” (Florian Cajori, University of California). 

Bibliographical material was the subject of three 
conferences; one of State and Local Historical So- 
cieties, one a joint luncheon with the Agricultural 
History Society, and the last a conference of the Public 
Archives Commission. ‘‘Operations for Historical 
Agencies in the National Archives in Washington” 
(Newton D. Mereness, Washington, D. C.), showed 
that although the correspondence dealing with the 
acquisition and exploration of territories in the West 
is a source of material of the greatest importance, 
very little of the material has been published. There 
is no adequate guide even to these documents. An 
organization of the historical agencies in seven states 
in the Upper Mississippi Valley has been engaged for 
fourteen years in the production of a complete index 
for their geographical division. A great deal of new 
material on the struggles of the Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania settlers in the Wyoming district has 
been recently discovered in a collection that is now 
being formed of the “Susquehanna Papers,” by Julian 
P. Boyd (Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety). In a paper dealing with the “Archival dis- 
tribution of MSS. relative to Florida,’ James A. 
Robertson (Takoma Park, Maryland), stated that the 
State Historical Society of Florida, with head- 
quarters in DeLand, has had almost 100,000 photo- 
stats made in Seville, as well as other materials in 
transcript and photostat form, from Spanish, French, 
and various American depositories. The papers read 
at the conference of the Agricultural History Society 
were: “Materials for Virginia Agricultural History” 
(Kathleen Bruce, College of William and Mary), 
“Agricultural History Materials and Their Collection” 


(J. G. de Roulhae Hamilton, University of North 
Carolina), and “Materials for Research in the Agri- 
cultural History of the Confederacy” (Charles W. 
Ramsdell, University of Texas). 

Among the bibliographical news, the announcement 
of Randolph G. Adams (William L. Clements Li- 
brary, Ann Arbor, Mich.), that the library had 
recently acquired the papers of General Sir Thomas 
Gage, British Commander-in-chief in America, 1763 
to 1775, was of the greatest importance. “The docu- 
ments, naturally, cover the North American continent 
from the West Indies on the East to the Mississippi 
on the West, and from Newfoundland on the North 
to Pensacola on the South,” said Professor Adams. 
“Involved in the documents is the correspondence 
between General Gage, as the King’s principal repre- 
sentative in America, and all of the colonial gov- 
ernors; all of the British commanders.,....and thousands 
of letters with the disgruntled merchants and business 
men, whose irritation caused the American Revolu- 
tion.” 

The committees on local arrangements were more 
than successful in making the stay in Durham a 
pleasant one. To many, undoubtedly, the generous 
hospitality shown by both the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University in the form of 
smokers, teas, and luncheons was the most agreeable 
feature of the convention, as it facilitated those 
personal and social contacts which afford the mem- 
bers a perfect opportunity of renewing old friend- 
ships and of forming new ones. The sessions of the 
next annual convention will be held at Boston, when 
the Association will be the guests of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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Report of Progress of the Investigation 
of the Social Studies 


BY PROFESSOR A. C. KREY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The American Historical Association is sponsoring 
an investigation of the social studies in the schools. 
The term social studies requires definition. A year 
ago when the grant of the Carnegie Foundation to 
make this investigation possible was announced the 
Commission received a letter from a_ responsible 
person inquiring whether this investigation planned 
to include home economics. A moment's reflection 
will convince anyone that this was a perfectly proper 
question. Every subject in the schools presumably 
has a social significance. ‘This is just as true of 
mathematics as of home economics and of manual 
training as of biology. Unless the subject had a 
definite social value it would probably not be included 
in the curriculum. 

It is, of course, impossible to include in this investi- 
gation all school subjects which have social value in 
the widest use of that term. It is possible to draw a 
line which will have some logical justification and 
at the same time permit the practical execution of an 
investigation. This distinction includes the school 
subjects which deal directly and preponderantly 
with actual relations between people. History, 
political science, and sociology fall clearly within this 
definition. The fields of economics and geography 
present a great variety of courses even in the schools. 
Some of these courses fall clearly within the definition 
while others do not. Those which do are to be in- 
cluded in this investigation. Beyond these subjects 
the interest of the investigation must be considered 
as peripheral. There is some work in the languages, 
in the sciences, and in the arts which undoubtedly has 
a bearing on our problem, but the direct and chief 
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concern of those subjects is clearly elsewhere. There 
are other subjects like psychology, philosophy, edu- 
cation, and law which fall more or less within our 
definition, but these subjects are too highly specialized 
and advanced to be offered extensively in the public 
schools and are, therefore, not included except as 
their ramifications extend back into the earlier fields. 
To summarize—the subjects treated in this investiga- 
tion are history, political science or civics, sociology, 
some phases of economics, and some of geography. 
But why social studies—why not each social study 
by itself? The answer might be a paraphrase of the 


story told of Roosevelt’s friend, Captain Bill Me- 


Donald of the Texas Rangers. A riot was in progress 
in a border town and the citizens had wired 
frantically to Austin for the help of the rangers. 
Throughout the day they waited anxiously for the 
arrival of the train from Austin. At last it arrived 
and Captain Bill dismounted alone. To the question 
of the astonished citizens when the rest were coming 
or whether he was the only one to come, Captain Bill 
replied, “There's only one riot here, isn’t there?” In 
a sense, the social studies present only one “riot,” a 
common problem. 

The fact that the social studies are intimately re- 
lated should not require extensive elaboration. His- 
torians have generally assumed this to be true— 
tacitly, perhaps too tacitly; but it has also been 
asserted by many of them. One need only run back 
over the list of the Presidents of the American His- 
torical Association, including the present incumbent 
of the office, to recognize the truth of this statement. 
Most of them have exemplified this fact both by 
utterance and by their work. In recent years, how- 
ever, the attention of the other departments of the 
social science field has been drawn to this fact. Per- 
haps their interests had previously been engrossed 
too fully in following their own special tasks and the 
pursuit of their special interests has finally led them 
back again to this fundamental fact of interrelation- 
ship. At any rate, there have been in late years 
many important assertions of interrelationship by 
distinguished social scientists. Without attempting 
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to enumerate the many individuals who have insisted 
upon the importance of the interrelationship, let me 
close this development by pointing to the Social 
Science Research Council as the concrete embodiment 
of the idea of interrelationship. At the school level 
the interrelationship is even more important. 

Analysis of the materials of the social studies fully 
supports and justifies recent discussion. Almost 
every incident or episode dealt with in history has 
political, economic, and social ingredients. Every 
institution of society, the larger all the more cer- 
tainly, has all of these elements. The story of the 
settlement of the reparations figure at Versailles 
illustrates this. The political scientists and diplo- 
mats had been trying to establish this on the economic 
basis of “ability to pay,’ but could not agree. 
Financiers, practical men of economics were called in 
and they decided the matter on the age old political 
device of compromise, dividing the difference. Up in 
the near Northwest recently we were treated to a dis- 
cussion of the proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway in which a Governor discussed the matter 
on purely economic grounds, and a distinguished 
economist emphasized the political aspects of the 
matter. Is the tariff an economic or a political ques- 
tion? Is prohibition a social question or a political 
or an economic one? So the illustrations might be 
multiplied indefinitely. Nor need they be confined to 
large questions. A close examination of the funda- 
mental institutions of family, vocation, school, church, 
and state will show the same complex of elements. It 
is safe to say that no problem of consequence in 
political science or economics or sociology can be 
studied satisfactorily without considering the other 
two. And when these problems are considered in 
their actualities of time and place, history and 
geography are both involved. In other words, the 
social studies are so closely related that they present 
a common problem as well as separate interests. And 
on the school levels the common interest is predomi- 
nant. Hence it is that though the historian and 
social scientist, classroom teacher, and school ad- 
ministrator have each their distinct problems, they 
have this one in common. 

It seems unnecessary to explain further why the 
Commission directing this investigation is composed 
of the various interests which it represents. Nor does 
it seem necessary to dwell at length upon the reasons 
which make this investigation desirable at this time. 

As stated by the Committee which planned this 
investigation, many important changes had occurred 
in our society since the social studies program had 
last received a thorough overhauling. They called 
attention to the urbanization of the population, a 
majority now living in cities. ‘They pointed to the 
automobile, the cinema, and radio as agencies of 
sophistication affecting children as well as adults. 
The amount and range of social experience within the 
reach of the average school child today would have 
exceeded the imagination of adults not much more 
than a generation or two ago. The Committee also 
noted the substitution of mechanical power for labor 


with the consequent increase in leisure time. ‘The 
changed status of woman and the multiplication of 
activities outside the home were other changes. 
Meanwhile both the home and the church were losing 
something of their former importance as educative 
agencies. On the other hand the schools were be. 
coming a larger factor in the life of youth. An ex- 
ploratory study of enrollment statistics seemed to 
show that the average school life still referred to as 
sixth grade at the opening of the war had already 
advanced to the tenth grade and that the first two 
years of the college now held a place in the public 
mind comparable to that of the high school only a 
generation ago. In other words the next generation 
in this country will have twelve school grades as a 
common experience instead of the six or eight grades 
which our own boasted. Taken all together, these 
changes convinced the Committee and the Council of 
the Association that it was high time to make a con- 
certed effort to meet the situation. 

Turning now to the actual work of the year, the 
most engrossing problem has been that of organiza- 
tion. The members of the Commission were named 
early in the year, as follows: 

Frank W. Ballou, Washington, D. C. 

Charles A. Beard, New Milford, Connecticut. 

Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society. 

Ada Comstock, Radcliffe College. 

George S$. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota. 

Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University. 

Ernest Horn, University of Iowa. 

Henry Johnson, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

August C. Krey, University of Minnesota. 

William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins University. 

Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago. 

Jesse H. Newlon, Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University, New Orleans. 

The Commission has had two regular meetings 
thus far. Aside from the necessary routine of setting 
up working machinery it has addressed much of its 
attention to the problem of objectives. What are we 
aiming to do in the social studies, and what can we 
do? It is a curious paradox that almost any indi- 
vidual can answer this question to suit himself quite 
readily. There are, too, some groups which have 
little difficulty in answering it. A study of the pri- 
mary programs of social studies of countries like 
Russia, Italy, or even France, shows that the problem 
of objectives did not trouble them greatly. But those 
countries are not our country, and it did not take the 
Commission long to discover that for us the problem 
of objectives was one of the utmost difficulty as it 
was also of the utmost importance. Accordingly the 
appointment of the Advisory Committee on Objec- 
tives was made early. This Committee includes 
Messrs. C. A. Beard, Franklin Bobbit, of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago; B. H. Bode, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; G. S. Counts, G. S. Ford, C. E. Merriam, 
H. O. Rugg, of Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; and the Chairman of the Commission. 

It has been the consistent policy to include in this 
investigation every pertinent interest and point of 
view. As a further means of insuring this end, an 
Advisory Committee on Public Relations has been 
appointed. This Committee consists at present of the 
following: F. W. Ballou, Ada Comstock, J. A. Fairlie, 
of the University of Illinois; R. S. Lynd, of the Social 
Seience Research Council; J. H. Newlon, and the 
Chairman ex-officio. 

Closely related to the matter of objectives, almost 
a part of it, is the question of results of instruction. 
This can only be determined, if at all, by tests. The 
materials for instruction now in use must be tested to 
determine their continued stay in the curriculum, 
and new materials expected to satisfy the aims of 
instruction must likewise be tested before they can be 
accepted. The Committee having this task in charge 
consists of Messrs. F. W. Ballou, I. Bowman, H. C. 
Hill, of the University of Chicago; E. Horn, H. 
Johnson, Ben Wood, of Columbia University ; and the 
Chairman ex-officio. 

Other advisory committees have been provided for 
and are in the process of formation. These include 
committees for the four major school levels, com- 
mittees on organization of content and on teacher 
training. 

While much of the energy of this year’s work has 
necessarily been devoted to problems of organization, 
other work has received some attention. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Commission, consisting of 
Messrs. Merriam, Newlon, and the Chairman, has 
authorized a number of projects. The Chairman was 
asked to serve as Director of the investigation. 
Edgar Dawson. of Hunter College, assisted the Direc- 
tor in getting the work started. Special investiga- 
tions have been or are being carried on by E. P. 
Smith, of the Department of Education of New York 
State; Bessie L. Pierce, of the University of Chicago; 
Lena C. Van Bibber, of Towson Normal School of 
Maryland; and D. S. Morgan, of Arsenal Technical 
High School of Indianapolis. 

The investigation has at present two offices, one at 
Columbia University, and the other at the University 
of Minnesota. W. G. Kimmel, formerly Supervisor 
of Social Studies in the New York State Department 
of Education, has been engaged as Executive Secre- 
tary of staff. Under his care the work of compiling 
bibliographies, collecting essential materials, e. g.. 
courses of study, textbooks, periodicals, and other 
literature has made pronounced progress. There has 
likewise been progress in the analysis of materials for 
various purposes. 

Perhaps the most immediately significant work now 
under way is that of the construction of tests. Tru- 
man L. Kelley, psychologist, of Stanford University, 
has consented to serve as adviser on tests. With his 
advice and direction, test construction is now happily 
under way at a number of centers. The task of con- 


structing efficient tests which will actually measure 
the values sought and do so in the most economical 
fashion is a difficult one. 

The use of the new-type testing technic in a field 
as difficult as that of the social studies offers many 
problems. Its economy in testing a wider range of 
information in a shorter period of time and with a 
smaller margin of variation in grading than the older 
essay type has been fully demonstrated. Its 
efficiency in measuring the subtler values, the ‘“in- 
tangibles,’ perhaps remains to be demonstrated 
through some ventures into this realm already have 
been startlingly successful. 

To many, perhaps, this type of test still seems like 
black magic or some passing madness which has 
seized upon otherwise sane individuals. It may, in- 
deed, appear after we have made the effort that there 
still remains a large margin of values which defy such 
measuring devices. But the very difficulty of the 
problem makes the effort all the more necessary and 
the results may be successful beyond expectation. 

The testing program is focussed upon the validity 
of materials and to some extent of methods in attain- 
ing the aims for which they are used. However 
desirable it might be to have tests of the results of 
instruction in given fields, such tests are not only 
exceedingly difficult of construction, but furnish rela- 
tively little help to the teachers. For this reason the 
testing program is concentrated upon materials of 
instruction. General tests, if, indeed, they can be 
constructed, which is doubtful, must await the com- 
pletion of the tests of material. 

This brings me to the last point. The work of the 
Commission is just begun. The Committee which 
drew up the plans estimated that five years would be 
required to insure substantial results. Nevertheless, 
the working staff have already received requests for 
reports of the findings. I know that scholars and. 
teachers engaged in this field recognize the fact that 
no results of value can be presented until the con- 
clusion of the investigation, but it may fortify them 
in meeting impatient inquiries about results of the 
investigation to bear in mind the following considera- 
tions. 

The Commission has no preconceived solution of the 
many problems involved. Every question that has 
been properly raised should come up for review and 
judgment. I might illustrate this by citing some of 
the questions. Should ancient history be taught at all 
in our schools, or medieval, or even modern, and how 
much of American history, and when and where? 
Should there be history or histories, e. g., histories of 
vocations, of arts, of problems, and the like? How 
much of the great advance in the social sciences in 
the last generation is to be made available to the youth 
in the schools and when and where and how? Is 
there any true or best order of development within 
the subject-matter in advancing knowledge of society 
and its ways? Which of the varieties of subject- 
matter approach thus far offered best suits the needs 
of the schools, or is it necessary to look for other 
materials than those already fashioned? And in 
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answering any of these questions, the Commission will 
have a double duty. It must not only consider each 
solution offered on its own merits and attractiveness, 
but also consider carefully the losses which the 
acceptance of such solutions entails. The first is far 
easier than the second. A field as rich and varied as 
that of the social studies affords many interesting and 
fascinating approaches of material and method not 
now in use. A number have already been urged. But 


the Commission in considering them must also weigh 
in the balance the values of other approaches which 
might be displaced. No final answer can be given 
until both duties are discharged within the competence 
of the Commission and the circumstances under which 
it must work. With this in mind, your inquirer will 
probably agree that any results worthy of considera- 
tion can only come late in the investigation. 


The Objective Measurement of the 
Outcomes of the Social Studies 


BY PROFESSOR TRUMAN L. KELLEY, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, PSYCHOLOGIST ADVISER ON TESTS 
AND MEASUREMENTS FOR THE COMMISSION ON THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE SCHOOLS 


Curricutar DirFreRENCES 


Before attempting to measure the outcome of the 
social studies we should know the nuclear themes 
around which they are organized, provided there be 
such, 

What sort of co-ordination is there in the social 
studies in the elementary and high schools? Here 
are the social studies curricula for two quite random 
communities, for grades 2, 5, and 8. The first com- 
munity is a small town in the West having small 
diversified commercial and industrial activities and 
a population which is mainly American born, but 
wherein is a scattering of foreign born. The second 
community is located at some distance from the first, 
but it can be described in just the same terms. Are 
their social curricula similar? 

In the second grade in the first community the 
social studies are: Community and the Child, Primi- 
tive Life and Special Holidays. In the second com- 
munity there is one social study: it is Home Geog- 
raphy. From the statements given we might judge 
that perhaps half of the work in the two places was 
quite similar. In the fifth grade in the first com- 
munity the social studies are: Colonial Life in 
North America through the Revolutionary Period and 
the Development of the New Republic to the Present 
Time, and also State History. In the second com- 
munity is taught the Geography of the United States, 
North and South America, Europe, Africa, and 
Australia. Perhaps 10 per cent. of the work is simi- 
lar in the two communities. In the eighth grade in 
the first community is taught United States history, 
1860 to date, with emphasis upon social and economic 
phases. In the second half of this year Community 
Civies is taught. In the second community we find 
United States history to 1840 and Geography. Per- 
haps 10 per cent. is common to the two courses in 
this grade. 

A comparison of the other grades would reveal no 
greater agreement, grade by grade, than just men- 
tioned. A comparison of the curricula for the entire 
eight grades of the elementary school, neglecting 
order of courses, would reveal a greater similarity 
from city to city, but there still would be perhaps 50 


per cent. of the material given in one community not 
represented in the other, and only a small part of 
this would be local history, local geography, and 
local civic problems. 


Are Sociat Strupies tHe Core or THE CurricuLum? 

In short, there is little uniformity in subject- 
matter offered or in time or order in which treated. 
The disparity in curricula here noted is, I believe, 
characteristic of that between any two communities 
chosen at random. Now, this is particularly inter- 
esting and important to note in connection with the 
claim seriously put forward that the social studies 
should constitute the core of the elementary and high 
school curricula. It is, to say the least, unusual to 
think of a core which is itself so unstable. We are 
told—the “we” referring to such of us as accept his- 
tory as taught—that in the Middle Ages the trivium 
was a real core of elementary education and the quad- 
rivium of advanced education. Grammar, dialectic, 
and rhetoric represented a content substantially in- 
variable, as did also geometry, arithmetic, music, and 
astronomy. For years there were additions here and 
there and furbishings up of the old subjects, but 
withal there remained an unchanging core. 

Certainly, with our present knowledge as to the 
objectives of the social studies, as to their appro- 
priate content, and as to the grade placement of 
materials, we cannot think of the social studies as 
constituting such a core in the curriculum. It is not 
that we know less now than in the Middle Ages as to 
outcomes of study, but that, knowing more, we lack 
the self-assurance necessary to assert that a given 
material and method of approach is clearly the best 
and should be unchanging and imposed upon all. 

If we search elementary curricula we find a certain 
core. It is represented by reading and arithmetic. 
Fvery child is taught both. The order of treatment 
and even, with rather small deviation, the specific 
grade placement of concepts developed is standard 
throughout the country. The methods employed in 
different schools are characterized more by their 
similarities than by their differences. There is no 
similar core to be found at the high school or college 
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levels. ‘The outcome of the instruction in the core 
subjects in the elementary curriculum is demonstra- 
ble. 
learn to understand the printed page. They extend 
their sensitivity beyond that of personal contacts to 
contacts with the thought of potent individuals of 
other places and of other times. As a result of 
arithmetic study they learn a technique which is the 
foundation of modern business and of the vast 
fields of quantitative physical and social science. 
These demonstrable and fairly universal outcomes 
are accomplished by a method of instruction which 
has much in common both from grade to grade and 
from school to school. The specific nature of the 
child's later reading habits and of his specific utiliza- 
tion of quantitative methods in business or scientific 
study are unknown and are considered irrelevant at 
the time of the early instruction. Such, then, is the 
nature of this core in our present educative process. 

Do the social sciences—history, geography, citizen- 
ship, ethics—or does any one of them, have the 
characteristics of such a core? This would require 
core content and a core method of instruction. So 
far as history is concerned, such a thoroughgoing 
believer in the value of elementary and secondary 
history study as Dr. Henry Johnson specifically dis- 
claims that the chief value lies in any core content. 
I believe that thoughtful students, not only of his- 
tory, but of geography, economics, and sociology, 
will agree with him. In short, there is not at present 
a foundation in subject-matter and method of the 
social studies which can make them the core of the 
elementary or secondary curriculum. 


Is Tuere A Possinte Core Position? 

Is there the possibility of a core upon some other 
basis, specifically, upon the basis of a common pur- 
pose? We can find in the educational processes of 
peoples sufficiently remote from our own either in 
time or place that we can view them in perspective, 
illustrations of the organization of educative proc- 
esses around a continuing purpose. Less attractively 
put, we can say that we find illustrations of national 
indoctrination. The Fascist educational purpose in 
Italy and the Soviet purpose in Russia are striking 
contemporary illustrations. I judge it to be no ex- 
tremity of statement to say that in Russia today it 
matters not what techniques of instruction are fol- 
lowed, what subject-matter employed, if it results in 
a belief in the excellence of the Soviet system and in 
a belief in the damnable qualities of other systems. 
In Russia the social studies constitute the core of the 
curriculum. It is a core in terms of purpose,—the 
creation of good Soviet citizens. It would be a simple 
matter to draw further illustrations, for example, 
from France and Germany of the preceding two 
generations, showing the nature of a dominant pur- 
pose as a core in the curriculum. 

If the social studies are made the core of the 
elementary and secondary curricula of the United 
States, it seems to me it must be in some such sense 
as is the case in Russia, the purpose here being to 


As the result of the work in reading, children ~ 


develop good American citizens. Let us not salve our 
sense of truth and of perspective—the highest virtues 
of the historian—by asserting that our group con- 
sensus of a good American citizen is so superior that 
we have nothing to fear from its realization. We 
may, perhaps, though even this is a question, have 
less to fear from fellow citizens as ideally conceived 
by the men and women of America today than as be- 
trayed by the lives of the men and women of America 
today, but we should be very fearful of a point of 
view, the standards of success of which are based 
upon demonstrable progress in indoctrination. I can 
cite no national program of education covering more 
than fundamental processes—reading, writing and 
arithmetic—that has not been a program of indoc- 
trination. There have been individual efforts to so 
instruct as not to indoctrinate. Perhaps, historically, 
the greatest of these was that of Socrates, to teach 
men how to discover truth. In a very attenuated 
form this was indoctrination, for truth was set up as 
an ideal whereby to live. For his efforts Socrates 
drank the hemlock. 


Vices AND oF INDOCTRINATION 

Can we set up the Socratic ideal and assert that 
the core of the curriculum is the purpose of helping 
men to learn the truth wherever they search for it? 
This would commit us to an outcome of which we are 
now unaware. For example, it may be true that 
social and individual happiness and advance would be 
furthered by breeding from a select 10 per cent. only 
of the population. Are we of the United States ready 
to sign a blank check which might be filled out in this 
or some more extreme manner? We surely are not. 
We will not subscribe to a purpose such as that of 
Socrates whereby we might find ourselves unwittingly 
committed to a presently unpleasing outcome. In- 
doctrination of the Socratic sort is too little indoctri- 
nation, is too pure in its endeavor to meet with our 
approval. Speaking of “our approval,” I, of course, 
mean the approval, after due reflection, of those who 
count, of those who constitute the backbone of 
America, and not of any clicque of intelligensia, how- 
ever selected, but not representing the real thought 
of this basic citizenry. 

I am forced to the conclusion that if there is a core 
in the curriculum corresponding to a national pur- 
pose, it takes on such virtues and vices as lie in 
indoctrination. As a practical matter, there seem to 
be two principles which should guide us: First, any 
curriculum core in terms of purpose should be in as 
broad terms as possible, that is, they should, wherever 
possible, lead to attitude of mind instead of specific 
conduct, should, wherever possible, lead to methods 
of determining attitudes instead of to attitudes them- 
selves, should, wherever possible, lead to a considera- 
tion of whether any attitude was needed instead of to 
a building up of an attitude. Second, ample pro- 
vision should be made for the support of educational 
institutions and of individuals not accepting or empha- 
sizing the national purpose, in order that divergent 
practices may take place, that such of their virtues 
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as become demonstrable may become widely utilized. 

At the present time I do not believe there is any 
such purpose core, at least not any that we are con- 
scious of, because of the lack of unity of educational 
philosophy and of educational administration, for 
both of which we may be thankful, and also because 
the subjects through which the duties of the citizen 
are supposed to be best presented, namely, sociology, 
problems of democracy, community civics, home eco- 
nomics, etc., are still so new in the curriculum as not 
to have yet become mummified in content and pre- 
sumably still less so in purpose. 


Dirricutty or Measurinc VALues 


These remarks have been intended to make clear 
the very great difficulty that confronts one trying to 
measure the values of the social studies. In the 
foreign language investigation no one particularly 
questioned the view that for students to know many 
foreign words instead of a few was a good, to be able 
to speak with the inflection of the native instead of 
the travelling American was a good, etc. Here a core 
in subject-matter was tacitly accepted and _ the 
measurement of pupils, therefore, becomes relatively 
simple. If the important outcome of the social 
studies is not subject-matter, but attitude, no such 
simple problem of measurement is presented, for the 
desirability of any specified attitude is open to ques- 
tion to the degree that knowledge of many foreign 
words instead of few is not, and because the attitude 
is a response to more indefinite and diversified cues 
than is specific knowledge. The simple question: 
“What is the French word for horse?’ will bring a 
true response from pupils, that is, those who know it 
respond correctly, and those who do not either fail to 
respond or respond incorrectly approximately 100 
per cent. of the time, while a question: “How should 
a Democrat feel toward a Republican?” will bring a 
response characteristically unamenable to sound 
appraisal, for in addition to the subject’s true attitude 
as it would be revealed by divine insight there are 
unmeasured differences in significance of the terms 
“Democrat” and “Republican” and there is a back- 
ground of widely different intimacy of contact with 
these creatures. There are, of course, differences of 
contacts of pupils with horses and with written 
sentences referring to them, but such differences are 
commonly of a lower order than those that attach to 
emotional or attitude-arousing situations. 

Consider the attitude of tolerance toward weakness 
of others. A certain acquaintance told me that he 
had been puzzled over his own mental state because, 
when an associate recited behavior little short of an 
assault upon one of the opposite sex, he at the time 
looked upon the conduct with tolerance. This seems 
to be a rather high order of tolerance of the mistakes 
of others. The point raised is whether tolerance is a 
virtue or an evil. Shall we endeavor to develop it or 
the contrary? If we measure it, what scale shall we 
use and how shall we interpret the results? There 
may be discrete states of tolerance dependent upon 
the specific training and possibly even upon the 


original natures of the individuals in question. Is 
there a religious tolerance, a separate racial tolerance, 
a tolerance of the violation of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, a tolerance of the violation of traffic laws, a 
tolerance of stupidity, a tolerance of moral obliquity, 
et cetera? We do not know whether these things are 
largely discrete or largely the same. If largely dis- 
crete, as certainly is not unreasonable, both the 
measurement problem and the educative problem as it 
concerns itself with tolerance are greatly complicated. 


Correct Arritrupes a DesiraBLe Outcome 


In spite of the complexities that are present, we 
must surely assert that one of the important outcomes 
of education is the establishment of what we think of 
as correct attitudes. A little white boy growing up 
with negro children has a feeling of friendliness 
toward them. There is no thought of racial antipa- 
thy. The feeling of friendliness is not a construct 
that has become established only after native antipa- 
thies have been suppressed; it has been the out- 
growth of a normal friendly contact. Later in the 
life of the same white youth we may find strong 
racial prejudice. If this is the case, and if racial 
friendliness is considered desirable, the problem that 
then concerns us is quite clearly to undo something 
that an earlier educative process has accomplished. 
This would be a very uneconomical way to proceed. 
How much more direct it would be to scotch the first 
educative process, that which led to the attitude of 
racial intolerance. We would not think of teaching a 
child that 6 x 7 was 35 as a preparation to teaching 
him that 6 x 7 is 42. Now, in so far as attitudes of 
people become established by such a process as 
described, the educational problem is to exercise a 
euthenic influence very early in life in opposition to 
the cacothenic influence, if I may coin a term, of the 
home, street, or gang. ‘To wait until the undesirable 
attitude is full grown before its modification is 
attempted would seem the sheerest folly. 

This situation creates a very interesting measure- 
ment problem, that of ascertaining when these caco- 
thenic influences operate. We must measure some- 
thing not a classroom product, something developed 
by specific experience that we know not of, but some- 
thing characterizing an individual’s response to cues 
which we can provide. I can ask a boy of five: 
“Would you rather play with a little Irish boy or 
with a pickaninny?” and I can ask the same boy when 
an adolescent: “Would you rather have an Irish boy 
or a negro for a companion?” If the answers are 
different, something has happened meanwhile, of this 
I am certain, though of its specific nature totally 
ignorant. 

As with the racial attitude cited, so with most 
attitudes. A knowledge of what is taking place in 
the minds of growing children, whether engendered 
by school or extra-curricular activity, is of the first 
importance to the teacher and administrator ordering 
the social studies curriculum. All will grant that 
development of and changes in attitude take place as 
the school years roll by. Are these measurable? 
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There are intangible values resulting from instruction 
and incidental contacts and always will be, but so 
brutal a thing as an attitude which at times is violent 
in its fierceness and crudity of manifestation is not, in 
its usual phases, one of them. There is no logical 
reason why we should not measure all attitudes that 
we can define, but for practical reasons we must limit 
our endeavors to the more important ones only. 

In the case of a course in history wherein five 
hundred facts are taught, we measure for factual 
knowledge by testing for these specific facts. If our 
test involves but one hundred of the five hundred, we 
do not know that any single one of the four hundred 
not tested for is present in the case of any child. It 
is true, we may, as a result of our sampling of the 
child’s knowledge, be quite sure that a certain pro- 
portion of the four hundred are within his experience. 
The same idea holds with reference to correlated 
attitudes. If we test for a child’s attitude toward the 
Chinese, we do not know his attitude toward the 
Japanese, but presumably, just as in the case of his- 
tory information, if we quite thoroughly sample his 
attitude toward a number of races, we will probably 
have a strong indication of his attitude toward other 
equally well-known races. This seems to be about all 
that we can do, and it is quite sufficient for the general 
broadening of our understanding of the child. If 
there are gaps in our measurements of attitudes, they 
will probably be no more serious than those in our 
measurement of information, and we have established 
by adequate investigations of validity and reliability 
that these are not so serious, but that our measures 
are highly valuable guides. 


Contrasts Between Artrirupes AND KNowLepGe 
Let us consider the similarity or lack of similarity 
between specific attitudes and specific knowledges. 
In the fundamental school subjects, reading and 
arithmetic, specific knowledge is the aim. We know 
that we can teach this and can measure it. In the 
social sciences a rather common view of many scholars 
is that the specific facts involved are of small im- 
portance in comparison with the principles developed. 
For convenience, but not to convey the idea of a 
sharp dichotomy, I would divide these principles 
into mental outlooks operative in meeting novel prob- 
lems and attitudes operative in meeting or re-meeting 
old situations, i. e., situations the essential aspects of 
which are felt as similar to those of earlier situations, 
In so far as these principles are attitudes, the ques- 
tion is, are they general or are they specific, just as is 
factual knowledge? A specific question put verbally 
or by the attendant circumstances, such as, “When 
did Lincoln live?” calls for specific knowledge. A 
specific situation, such as a seat in a theatre next to 
a negro, calls up one’s attitude toward negroes. The 
attitude may be aroused by contacts in the theatre or 
the street, by pictures or articles in newspapers, et 
cetera, which though constituting a greater variety in 
stimuli than those calling for the period when Lincoln 
lived, are nevertheless fairly specific cues. Shall we, 
therefore, conclude that the attitude is specific be- 


cause its cues are more or less so, or that it is general 
in that it is a response to numerous situations? In 
the specific nature of its cues it has a characteristic 
akin to knowledge while in the university of them it 
is akin to habit. As we can measure both knowledge 
and habit we should be able to measure attitude, and 
by techniques which are a cross between those em- 
ployed in the measurement of knowledge and of habit. 
One such technique is the free association experiment 
wherein a certain word is the cue presented in a situ- 
ation not so specific as to call up a definite past, i. e., 
knowledge, but rather permitting the subject to 
interpret the cue in the light of his individual slant 
on things. If I say the word “deer” (dear) the 
hunter gets one picture, the lover another, the miser 
a third—you may classify yourselves. True in this 
case if the response word given is “fawn,” I don’t 
know whether hunter, lover, or miser is responding, 
but ordinarily, or at least many times, the response is 
indicative of mind set, or attitude. ‘The response 
“gun” would indicate the hunter, “girl” the lover, 
and “money” the miser. 


Tecunigue ror Measurine Arritupes 

Another technique for measuring attitudes is that 
employed by L. L. Thurstone. 

In case the attitude has few cues its effect on life 
is generally small and of the order of importance of 
specific knowledge. For example, a city child's 
attitude toward snakes is probably not of great im- 
portance in his life. For the class of attitudes 
wherein there are innumerable cues, such, for ex- 
ample, as social mindedness, honesty, and _ inde- 
pendence, the specificity of the mental trait must 
decrease and a general something remain which far 
transcends the single-cued response in its control of 
the individual and his various contacts. Though 
there may be different honesties, one for the school, 
another for the home, another for the playground, one 
for friend, and one for foe, still they can hardly, in 
general, be so specific as to give us an honesty in 
regard to grocery stores, another in regard to baker- 
ies, another in regard to five and ten-cent stores, et 
cetera. If they were so highly independent, would 
we not conclude, as many have with reference to 
specific knowledges, that they were among the less 
important outcomes of the child’s education? 

For the reasons just given, I feel justified in advo- 
cating the measurement of such attitudes as have the 
widest fields of application, as are set off by the 
largest number of cues, as have the most generalized 
cues, and as have the most serious racial conse- 
quences, rather than an attempt to measure all atti- 
tudes or to measure them in terms of their specific 
features. Specifically, had I not the study of Harts- 
horne, May, and Maller before me I would attempt 
to measure honesty and, if I failed, but not until 
then, would I divide it into parts, perhaps honesty 
toward friends, and honesty toward others, or honesty 
under surveillance, and honesty when alone, etc. 
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Measures 


Let me mention certain quantitative measures of 
attitude. I think some of them can with profit be 
sub-divided, but even as they stand they have a sort 
of coherence or unity which has been demonstrated. 

Dr. L. L. Thurstone has some very pretty scales 
measuring attitudes. You should note that questions 
of interpretation are with us even after the scale of 
measurement is quite satisfactorily provided. Dr. 
Thurstone's attitude toward the church scale consists 
of sentences arranged in a haphazard order upon a 
sheet, each of which the subject is called upon to 
read and either endorse or disapprove. Here are a 
few, not in the order as given, but in the order in 
which their endorsement indicates high valuation of 
the church: 

The endorsement of the following statement indicated 
the attitude most favorable to the church that Dr. Thur- 
stone secured a measure of: “I believe the church is the 
greatest institution in America today.” 

The endorsement of the following indicated almost as 
favorable an attitude: “I believe the church is a powerful 


agency for promoting both individual and social righteous- 
ness.” 

The endorsement of the following statements indicate 
successively less and less support of the church: 

“I feel that church attendance is a fair index of the 
nation’s morality.” 

“I think the church keeps business and politics up to a 
higher standard than they would otherwise tend to main- 
tain.” 

“I do not understand the dogmas or creeds of the church, 
but I find that the church helps me to be more honest and 
creditable.” 

“I believe in the church and its teachings, because I have 
been accustomed to them since I was a child.” 

“I believe the church is fundamentally sound, but some 
of its adherents have given it a bad name.” 

. “I am careless about religion and church relationships, 
but I would not like to see ¥¢ attitude become general.’ 

“I believe in religion, but I seldom go to church.” 

“I believe in sincerity and goodness without any church 
ceremonies.” 

“I think too much money is being spent on the church 
for the benefit that is being derived.” 

“I respect any church member's beliefs, but I think it is 
all ‘bunk.’ ” 

“I think the church is a hindrance to a 5 for it still 
depends upon magic, superstition, and myth.” 

“I think the organized church is an enemy of science and 
truth.” 


If one’s attitude is, let us say, moderately favorable 
to the church, he will disapprove of such statements 
as the first three or four read and also of the last 
three or four, and will endorse statements near the 
middle of the scale. He will probably endorse: ‘I 
am careless about religion and church relationships, 
but I would not like to see my attitude become 
general’; “I believe in religion, but I seldom go to 
church”; and “I believe in sincerity and goodness 
without any church ceremonies.” 

To each exercise is attached a numerical value. 
These values increase as we go up the scale as read. 
The average scale value of exercises endorsed by the 
subject constitutes his attitude-toward-the-church 
score. Dr. Thurstone has tried this out upon divinity 
students at one end and radical groups at the other. 
The divinity students do not pile up at one end of the 


scale, for seldom does one endorse the statement, “I 
believe the church is the greatest institution in 
America today,” and no group that Dr. Thurstone 
worked with even approximated the attitude repre- 
sented by, “I think the church is a hindrance to 
religion, for it still depends upon magic, superstition, 
and myth,” and by, “I think the organized church is 
an enemy of science and truth.’’ The average score 
of divinity students corresponds approximately to the 
endorsement of, “I think the church keeps business 
and politics up to a higher standard than they would 
otherwise tend to maintain”; of avowed Roman 
Catholics to endorsement of, “I do not understand 
the dogmas or creeds of the church, but I find that 
the church helps me to be more honest and credit- 
able”; of avowed Protestants to endorsement of, “I 
believe the church is fundamentally sound, but some 
of its adherents have given it a bad name”; of 
Chicago University students to endorsement of, “I 
am careless about religion and church relationships, 
but I would not like to see my attitude become 
general”; and of members of the Chicago Forum to 
endorsement of, “I believe in religion, but I seldom 
go to church.” 

As it is possible to place groups upon this scale, so 
individuals may be placed. So also it is very feasible 
to measure the changes that take place in individuals 
as a result of, say, a year’s instruction in some school 
subject—perhaps citizenship. I bring this scale to 
your attention to show the entire feasibility of 
measuring status and changes by means of it without 
raising or answering the question as to whether one 
should endeavor to develop high scores or low scores. 
This ingenious measuring device is given us, without 
prejudice, to be used for whatever purpose we see fit, 
just as are Fairbanks scales given us to weigh what 
we will, and with whatever interpretation of results 
we wish to make. In the matter of human weight we 
do not say, “the heavier the better,” nor ‘‘the lighter 
the better,” but we believe in an ideal purpose—the 
mean weight for a given height of a group of very 
healthy people and we judge with reference to this 
optimum. Clearly, some such appraisal should be fol- 
lowed in the matter of most, if not of all, attitudes. 
I will even venture to assert that the same principle 
holds with reference to scholastic knowledge. It may 
be heresy to intimate that the highest school mark is 
not the best for the individual to strive for. If so, 
it is a sort that should appeal to any who have suf- 
fered or witnessed a nervous breakdown. 


Possiste Scares or MEAsuREMENT 

This is an interesting aside, and I must return to 
my theme. I hope we may develop scales of the sort 
described for the measurement of attitudes more 
definitely within the province of the social studies in 
the schools than is attitude toward the church. We 
need measures of tolerance, of attitude toward law 
enforcement, toward a-typical individuals, toward 
malfeasance in public office, toward property rights, 
toward social obligations, toward capital and labor, 
toward racial differences, toward crimes of violence, 
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toward public responsibility, et cetera. We need 
these things for an understanding of what is taking 
place and of how it can be changed. For, unless we 
can in some sense measure a change, we do not know 
it has occurred, The value of any one of these instru- 
ments is scarcely altered whether the socially ap- 
proved objective of instruction is to increase or to 
decrease the attitude in question. We need these 
measures in order that we may know if adopted ob- 
jectives are possible of attainment, for, if not, the 
objective has no value but to give philosophical 
satisfaction to some recluse. Such value is negligible 
in comparison with the harm such an intangible aim 
has in deterring effort along more fruitful lines. 
Before leaving this matter of attitude I should 
mention the work of Goodwin Watson and of Harts- 
horne, May, and Maller in their studies of deceit, 
service and self-control. Deceit is probably a com- 
pound of limited understanding, attitude, and habit. 
It would seem that a knowledge of the consequences 
of dishonesty would, in general, lead toward the 
development of honesty, that habits of honest con- 
duct would be of more than momentary benefit, and 
that attitudes of unselfishness would harmonize with 
honest behavior. Whether the line of attack be 
through the intellect, the emotions, or habit, estab- 
lishing the optimum condition of the trait to be striven 
for and knowledge of deceitful tendencies in the indi- 
vidual is indispensable to any endeavor whose out- 
come with respect to deceit is known. From one 
point of view, honesty is the overcoming of resistance 
or of inducements to be dishonest, and the greater the 
inducement resisted, the greater the honesty, or 
otherwise expressed, the greater the trouble one will 
go to to deceive, the greater his deceitfulness. Now, 
Hartshorne and May have shown that children can 
be graded upon this basis. A child who when given 
a scoring key may add a mark to his examination 
paper, answered earlier, in order to improve his 
score, may refuse to do so if it involves the erasing of 
an earlier pencil mark, and a child who will add a 
mark and also will erase an earlier check or cross in 
order to add the correct mark may refuse to erase the 
earlier mark if it is in ink instead of in pencil, and 
so on, up to the child who will do all of these lesser 
things and, in addition, erase an entire line written 
in ink in order to write in a correct line. Actually, 
children drop out in their overt acts of deceit at suc- 
cessive levels, so that we have a_ well-graduated 
measure of the tendency to deceive upon school 
examinations. A tendency to deceive is a continuous 
trait and not, as frequently assumed, of the nature of 
all or none. We have reduced it to the class of quan- 
titative phenomena with which we can cope. Simpler 
and more reliable measures will help us still more. 


Tue Mastery or Principves 
I must not devote all of my time to the fascinating 
problem of the measurement of attitudes. A second 


quite as interesting a problem is the measurement of 
the extent to which principles or laws are mastered 


by pupils. 


In fact, this has much in common with 


the measurement of attitudes. A principle is an 
abstraction earlier arrived at and elicited in any 
particular situation by some prepotent element. As 
a thing earlier incorporated into mental life, it is like 
attitude and also as a thing brought into play by a 
selected element from a total situation it is like atti- 
tude, and only as a thing brought into play by a 
selected element from a total situation it is like atti- 
tude, and only as a thing finding expression in further 
intellectual activity instead of emotion or in imme- 
diate conduct does it differ. We can sample the 
further intellectual activity set off by a question more 
readily than we can sample overt conduct. 


Testine Princip_Les 


The problem of measurement here is not, however, 
simple, because the situation presented in the solution 
of which some general principle operates must be 
novel; otherwise the solution is, or may be, due to 
memory and not to the operation of a principle in the 
subject's mind. Tor example, if I ask a child who is 
in a strange locality at 9 o'clock in the morning what 
direction is south and he looks around until he finds 
the sun, makes a deduction, and then points correctly, 
he has solved the problem by means of a principle, 
but if I ask a child familiar with the locality and he 
points in the right direction, he has probably solved 
it by memory of specific earlier instruction. We cer- 
tainly cannot test for knowledge of principles by 
means of old material which has earlier been organ- 
ized or taught in the same way now called for by the 
principle. Most of the so-called reasoning tests of 
history, geography and even of arithmetic are not 
such at all, but information or memory tests. We 
cannot test independent of subject-matter, so in order 
to test for mastery of principles we must do one of 
two things: first, give, preliminary to our test ques- 
tion, all the necessary content, or, second, utilize such 
common content that we can safely assume is known 
to the child, but present this content in such a way 
that a generalization or a utilization of a principle 
not before taught in connection with it is demanded. 
As an example of this last, I can ask a child if the 
Pilgrims encountered any icebergs during the first 
week of their trip across the Atlantic and can ask 
that reasons be given. Here I am assuming that the 
child knows the latitude of the point of departure, 
the time of the year of departure, the effect of the 
Gulf Stream, and the source of icebergs. Knowing 
these things and utilizing principles covering climate 
and icebergs, he can answer the question. If the 
child knows these things and the question never pre- 
sented before, the correct answer depends upon a 
proper utilization of principles, whereas if he does 
not know them, he must fail, though his ability to 
generalize be excellent. 

When we test for principles, assuming knowledge, 
we must be very sure that the assumption is reason- 
able. As we can assume but little historical or geo- 
graphical knowledge, we must, in general, give such 
in the test situation itself before we can be sure that 
it is knowledge of principles that we are testing for. 
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There are, then, genuine difficulties in the way of 
testing for a knowledge of principles that are not in 
the way of testing for a knowledge of facts. It is 
on this count, I believe, that most of our so-called 
objective tests are tests of information and not of the 
more far-reaching functions calling for generaliza- 
tion, correct utilization of laws and principles, and 
selection of relevant from irrelevant material. The 
usual essay type of examination occasionally taps 
these more important functions. In so far as the 
essay test called for information, we can surely test 
more economically by means of true-false, multiple- 
choice, and other objective type examinations; in so 
far as it calls for a knowledge of principles and laws, 
we should either preserve it or develop a new type of 
test which measures these things in a more objective 
manner. That the development, in the minds of 
students, of principles, laws, workable abstractions 
and generalizations is of the greatest importance is, 
I am sure, the opinion of leading historians, geogra- 
phers, economists and other social scientists. If 
objective measurement falls down in this regard, it 
fails upon a vital issue. 

If a child, or for that matter an adult, is asked to 
write upon the causes of the Spanish-American War 
and does write in good form, repeating what the text 
or lecturer has given as the causes, his paper is so 
agreeably superior to that of the ordinary pupil who 
haggles his sentences and betrays that he never has 
understood the text or lecturer, that the highest mark 
is given to it, though not a single idea in it reveals an 
independent judgment of the causes of war. Co- 
herence, lucidity and accuracy of statement of such 
facts as are involved is just about all that is 
measured by the essay type examination, and these 
are not measured under uniform conditions from 
pupil to pupil, for after the first sentence or two each 
has proceeded to an elaboration of what he knows or 
thinks he knows oblivious to perhaps a score or more 
essential issues that various other pupils may write 
upon. After the initial response the stimulus has 
changed, no longer constituting a uniform stimulus 
to the various subjects. Thus the first principle of 
good measurement is violated. The principle I refer 
to is that the set up and question should bring pupils 
as nearly as may be to a common mental outlook or 
starting-point, so that differences in responses then 
made may be attributed to true individual differences, 
which are what we are trying to discover. 

A question of the following sort, if never discussed 
in class, “What principle of party loyalty violated in 
the National campaign of 1912 was also violated in 
1928? Enumerate similarities and differences in the 
two instances,” would, I believe, measure the ability 
to induce principles and apply them. I have but 
seldom seen an objective type examination question 
which I thought measured this type of capacity. It 
is, of course, unusual as a thing measured by the ques- 
tion which calls for a short essay. I believe that ob- 
jective measures of such abilities can be built up as 
soon as scholars set their minds to it. The omission 
of this type from objective examinations is on a par 


with its omission from the essay type, for, remember, 
the essential feature of the party loyalty question put 
is not in what is called for, but in the condition that 
it shall not have been discussed in text or class. 


Importance or Factuat Inrormation 

I have spoken about the measurement of attitudes, 
outlooks, and mastery of laws and principles and 
have thus far neglected entirely to discuss the meas- 
urement of historical, civic, geographic, and other 
information which constitutes about 99 per cent. of 
our present attempts at measurements. In a sense, 
I have taken the measurement of information for 
granted. It can be readily done and in an objective 
manner, and certainly should be done. We cannot 
learn principles or develop attitudes in a vacuum. 
lor each pupil there must be informational content 
and the important question is whether this should be 
substantially the same for all or vary widely. Pio- 
neer problems might be studied through the subject- 
matter of the Western Movement or that of the Pil- 
grims of New England, and many similar principles 
correctly deduced. There are advantages in the 
varied approach as well as in the uniform approach. 
The former demands a unification of the thought of 
two people upon the level of principle since they have 
developed their concepts through different content. 
This may be difficult and if not accomplished there is 
no agreement between them. ‘The common content 
approach readily secures unification of thought, but 
it may be upon a lower level than that of principle, 
and thus constitute an unimportant or even spurious 
unification. 

There must be some happy medium between the 
two, which should be defined and insured in the case 
of the citizens of a common country. This happy 
medium will encompass certain specific facts of 
National history, geography, language, and present 
activity. The information test endeavoring to 
measure these seems to me to be an essential part of 
a comprehensive measurement of social studies pro- 
gram. I do not feel that I can define or delimit 
these informational elements, but I have no doubt 
that they exist and rightly play a large part in public 
education. ‘Though I believe that knowledge that 
George Washington was the first President lies within 
this field and that he could not tell a lie lies without, 
I am not ready to propose a rule of evidence or of 
social importance which should apply. 


The January Atlantic is of especial interest to historians. 
The leading article is the psychograph of Calvin Coolidge, 
by Gamaliel Bradford, one of the most satisfying analyses 
of a president and incidentally of a civilization which has 
as yet appeared. William A. Croffut has some reminis- 
cences of Lincoln’s Washington, a dirty and uncomfortable 
village, and Andre Siegfried attempts to psychoanalyze 
the condition of politics in France. How well he succeeds 
depends quite as much on the reaction of the reader as it 
does on his statement of fact, but his explanation of the 
underlying causes of their party system, the relations be- 
tween Church and State are most interesting. 
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Changing Conceptions in the Teaching of 
Social Studies in the Elementary School’ 


BY MARY HARDEN, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Within the last decade the term social studies has 
become a part of the vocabulary of modern educa- 
tional theorists. Although the term is used frequently 
in periodical literature, courses of study and educa- 
tional meetings, it is a well-known fact that the 
proper place and content of the subject of the social 
studies in a school curriculum is a problem which is 
becoming an exceedingly perplexing one. This con- 
fusion arises because of the differences of opinion 
existing between educaters and scholars who deter- 
mine the standards of achievement in education. 

Because of the fact that the term social studies has 
been given much publicity without sufficient guidance 
in its interpretation, the elementary school teacher, 
who, by virtue of her position, must put into practice 
the theories of modern education, encounters many 
difficulties in adapting the theories to classroom 
practice. 

In order to solve the problem of teaching the social 
studies more intelligently than heretofore, it is neces- 
sary for every teacher to have a sympathetic under- 
standing with the program of work proposed for use 
in every grade of the elementary, junior, and senior 
high school. In other words, in order to solve wisely 
the many difficult problems created by the introduc- 
tion of the social studies into the school curriculum 
teachers must take a “long view” of the subject.? 

Few makers of courses of study in this field have 
considered a long view of the task before them. Scant 
attention has been given to the law of continuity. In 
many instances each grade is an isolated unit. This 
isolation results in much needless repetition, and little 
opportunity is given for establishing the necessary 
relationships in the social studies subjects. For ex- 
ample, in many courses of study the work for the 
primary grades begins in the first grade with a study 
of family and neighborhood life. In the second grade 
the pupils leave the study of the immediate environ- 
ment and begin a study of life in distant lands. In 
the third grade an intensive study is made of the 
industries of the local community. Such an arrange- 
ment of subject-matter indicates that the makers of 
courses of study select this subject-matter in terms 
of subjects instead of being guided by a definite 
philosophy for their selection of material. 

In the intermediate grades of the elementary school 
the lack of related subject-matter material is often 
more noticeable than in any other school division. In 
these grades, courses of study frequently emphasize 
the teaching of biography, thereby giving young 
children the impression that the development and 
growth of the United States was entirely dependent 
upon a few men and women of past times. Biography 
is best taught by grouping men around events, because 
the study of one man’s life cannot contribute material 
enough to make the event intelligible. In geography 


the work outlined for the intermediate grades fre- 
quently follows the traditional two cycle plan for 
teaching geography instead of the one cycle plan. 
The latter scheme of organization gives greater 
opportunity for successful integration in the field of 
the social studies. If modern geography is the study 
of interrelationships existing between human beings 
and their environment, then it is necessary that the 
subject-matter be selected so that these relationships 
are properly emphasized in an appropriate setting. 

If the teachers in the elementary school are to do 
effective work in the teaching of the social studies 
they must be guided by a suggestive program which 
will show them the many possibilities for unifying the 
subject-matter of the various social studies subjects. 
Every course of study should embody suggestions for 
classroom procedure which will assist teachers in 
achieving the ultimate goal of the social studies. 
Among the scholars in the field of the social studies it 
has long been an accepted fact that the most im- 
portant aim to be realized in the teaching of the social 
studies is to give to the learner a better understand- 
ing of the world in which he lives. 

In organizing courses of study the social studies 
program should be planned for a continuous period 
of school instruction ranging from the primary grades 
of the elementary school to the higher grades of the 
secondary school. Such an organization provides for 
a more complete integration of school subjects, and 
furnishes greater opportunity for utilizing pupil 
interest as manifested in actual classroom situations. 
At the close of the secondary school the pupil should 
have a broad and sympathetic understanding of 
human life. 

In this plan of organization the work in the ele- 
mentary school is divided into two cycles, followed 
by a third cycle in the junior high school. In the 
primary division (grades 1-3) the first cycle of 
instruction familiarizes the pupil with his immediate 
environment through a study of family, school, 
neighborhood and community life. By beginning 
with a study of the Home Family the pupil is gradu- 
ally led to realize that he is a member of a larger 
social group. In order to have pupils recognize their 
importance in home and community life the teacher 
directs numerous activities which reveal to the pupils 
in a perfectly natural way the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the various aspects of community life. 
Recently a first grade in the Roger Sherman Train- 
ing School, at New Haven, learned many essentials 
of good citizenship through the making of grape 
jelly. The interest in the activity of making jelly 
came from a study of mother’s work in the home at 
this particular season of the year. Through the 
generosity of a co-operative parent the pupils 
gathered the grapes from a neighboring grape arbor. 
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The actual making of the jelly occurred during Fire 
Prevention Week. The special observance of Fire 
Prevention Week afforded an excellent opportunity 
for teaching children to make their own safety rules. 
In the Dwight Training School, at New Haven, a 
first grade is learning the value of co-operative group 
work through the making of usable furniture for 
their play-house in the school yard. 

Such activities soon help a pupil to realize that he 
is a worthy member of the Home Family when he 
assumes responsibility, manifests self-control, exer- 
cises patience, and practices obedience. From a 
study of family life the pupil begins to realize his 
social relation to the other members of the group, and 
to the school as a whole. Here again the well-organ- 
ized activities of work and play help the pupil to 
realize that he is a worthy member of the school 


family when he establishes the following habits: 
. Employs his time profitably. 


safety within the group. 
. Contributes ideas for group growth. 
. Judges statements an 
. Recognizes individual needs. 
. Uses school material economically. 
- Develops a sense of humor. 
. Practices tolerance. 
. Utilizes physical energy wisely. 
10. Reveals good sportsmanship. 


So often when pupils first enter school they exhibit 
a purely selfish interest in their surroundings. ‘This 
interest during school life is developed into desirable 
qualities of good citizenship, and because of the 
development of these qualities, pupils take a keener 
interest in the activities of a larger social group. In 
due time the pupil begins to think of himself as a 
participating citizen of the community in which he 
lives. 

In the second grade the study of family life in the 
home and school serves as an introduction to the study 
of neighborhood and community life. At this time a 
study is made of community workers and community 
helpers. This grade also includes a study of common 
community interests, such as health and fire protec- 
tion, and community recreation. If the teacher is 
developing the topic of community recreation, a study 
of nearby parks and playgrounds reveals relation- 
ships existing between the pupils and the trees, 
flowers, birds, and animals. Through seasonal games 
and excursions the pupils can also be taught the be- 
ginning concepts of climate. 

From the story of the neighborhood community the 
pupil is projected gradually into the larger com- 
munity of Connecticut. The study of Connecticut 
necessitates an understanding of the life of the people 
in Connecticut today. The following topics will 
assist the teacher in organizing the material for class- 
room use: 

1, Where the people of Connecticut live. 

2. How the people of Connecticut earn their living. 

3. How people travel and send their products. 

4. How people communicate with each other. 

5. Places of interest to travelers in Connecticut. 

A consideration of the people in Connecticut today 
serves as an approach to the study of the life of the 


orw 


- Conducts his actions in such a way as to promote 


activities of the class group. 


people in the past. In order to interpret and to fully 
appreciate the achievements of the past as repre- 
sented in present-day community life, the pupil must 
have such mastery of the facts of the past as will 
help him to understand the present. Tor example, he 
can best appreciate the significance of the local green 
when he is familiar with the social, religious, and 
political activities of colonial community life. In 
New Haven, Connecticut, Center Church recalls the 
time when the life of the people centered around the 
commons. 

Again the life of the people is reflected in the types 
of houses seen by the New England roadside. When 
the people of colonial times built their homes, they 
selected the material from the resources near at hand. 
In the furnishing of these homes the colonists made 
their furniture from the different woods they could 
find in the surrounding country. Not only was the 
material used in the homes determined by natural 
resources, but also the styles of architecture and 
designs in furniture were governed by the life of the 
people. Thus, their simple and frugal mode of living 
has been reflected in their homes and furnishings. 
By becoming familiar with these existing relation- 
ships the pupil soon learns to appreciate the element 
of change which takes place in the passing of time, 
and to compare the old with the new. The story of 
the development of Connecticut should terminate with 
a comparison of Connecticut in the past with Con- 
necticut today. 

In the second cycle, grades (4-6), the general 
theme of instruction is also community life, but in 
this cycle the community is enlarged, and the pupils 
study the making of the United States. A study of 
the development of the United States is more clearly 
understood, if the pupils know how the new world 
was discovered, explored, and colonized. The history 
of this period can be comprehended only through a 
constant use of geography. The problem of integra- 
tion in the development of this period of history is a 
very simple one, because the fundamental working 
principles of geography are easily illustrated through 
the experiences of ocean navigators of discovery days. 
Contact with life in distant communities is made 
through a study of the explorers. Life in the desert 
in 1928 is not fundamentally different from life in 
the desert at the time of Marco Polo. In a study of 
the voyages of Columbus the pupils soon discover that 
he was confronted with many practical problems of 
ocean travel. In order to fully realize the difficulties 
of Columbus, it is necessary to study the size, and 
shape of the earth, methods of calculating distances, 
and influence of winds on the course of ships. 
Although one of the main purposes of the explorers 
was to increase the commercial prestige of the mother 
country, through the solution of practical problems of 
ocean travel they made many valuable contributions 
to the science of geography. For example, Vasco da 
Gama in his search for a shorter route to the East 
acquired interesting information concerning the be- 
havior of the sun at the equator, north of the equator, 
and south of the equator. 
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An excellent opportunity for the study of the con- 
tinents is afforded by Vespucci’s discovery of North 
America, and Cabral’s chance discovery of Brazil. 
Again, Magellan’s voyage around the world opens 
the way for a study of the change of seasons, the 
earth's revolutions, the sun’s behavior, and the earth's 
zones. It is interesting for children to know that in 
December Magellan reached the coast of South 
America at a place which is now Rio de Janeiro. 
Magellan's crew thought the country very strange, 
because at Christmas time it was not the middle of 
the winter, but the middle of the summer. A full ex- 
planation of Magellan's experiences of finding sum- 
mer where he had expected to find winter, can be 
made to children by a study of the seasons of the 
year in different parts of the world. ‘The departure 
of the Floyd Bennett Memorial Expedition for the 
South Polar regions in October affords another oppor- 
tunity for the same type of study. ‘The notable 
voyage of the Graf Zeppelin, in October, 1928, offers 
a striking example for comparison with the notable 
voyage of Columbus in 1492, The history of the 
voyage of the Graf Zeppelin can be better compre- 
hended through a study of winds and other atmos- 
pheric conditions. The experiences of the pioneers 
of ocean travel and present pioneers of air travel can 
be best interpreted through a study of related geo- 
graphical facts. ‘The fundamental principles of 
geography, established through the experiences of 
travelers in the period of discovery and exploration, 
have remained the same. It, therefore, seems entirely 
logical to teach these principles in the setting where 
they were first given meaning. 

Many persons object to the integration of geogra- 
phy with other school subjects. They feel that many 
important problems generally raised in the geography 
class will not receive the proper attention in a period 
devoted to a social studies unit where the subject- 
matter lines are not so pronounced. However, the 
following questions, which arose in an actual class- 
room situation, show that integration does afford an 
opportunity for solving worth-while geography 
problems. ‘These were the questions asked by fifth 
grade pupils in the Roger Sherman Training School 
at New Haven: 

. How did the world of today become known? 


1 
2. If we cannot see how the earth curves, how do we 
know that the world is round? 
. How do we know that the world is going around? 
. What products does Europe have that we want most? 
Was coffee included among the luxuries of the East? 
Is the North Star always in the same location? 
. What is the climate of Africa like? 
. What is the North Pole like? 
. Does the United States supply raw rubber for manu- 
facturing ? 
10. What are the important manufactured products of 
New England? 
ll. How did Peary know when he reached the North 
Pole? 
12. Is the South 
Region? 
13. What are the Pacific doldrums? 


One can readily sce from the foregoing questions 
that geography is not neglected when taught as part 


Polar Region like the North Polar 


of an integrated unit. Another question sometimes 
arises in the minds of those who doubt the advis- 
ability of integrating the social studies subjects. This 
question is, will the facts in geography, which are 
taught in the social studies class, be taught as effec- 
tively as if they had been taught in a period devoted 
exclusively to the subject of geography? In order to 
determine whether this doubt is valid, a test was 
made at the close of the unit of work in Discovery 
and Exploration. ‘The procedure of the test was as 
follows: ‘The questions were made from the stand- 
point of geography, and were given to pupils who had 
studied the material in connection with an integrated 
unit. ‘These were the questions: 


9. The earth spins around Of. 
3. One end of the axis is called the 

4. The other end is called the 

5. The half-way line is the 
The 


North Star is directly over the...........-..++. 

7. Going north means going toward the...............0+ 

8. When you go away from the center of the earth, 
FOU BTEC GOING. 

9, When you go toward the center of the earth, you 


10. ‘The earth seems flat because it is so...........6..05 
11. The force which pulls things toward the center of 


12. My shadow is always................ of me. 

13. My shadow is shortest at...............4 (Time 
of day.) 

14. When my shadow is shortest, the sun is.............. 
in the sky. (High or low.) 

15, ‘The sunny side of the house is on the................ 
side. 

16. In 0 Congo Region, the sunny side of the house is 

OF. We days in summer. (Long- 


est or shortest.) 
18. One reason we have summer is because the days are 


in the sky then. 

20. As you go from lands near the Equator toward the 
Seuth Fole, you go fate region. 
(Cooler or warmer.) 

21. As you go from lands near the Equator toward the 
North Pole, you go Into &.........ccccees region. 
(Cooler or warmer.) 

22. The dotted line on maps which runs around the globe 
in the same direction as the Equator, and which is 
nearest the Equator but north of it is................ 

23. The dotted line just south of the Equator, and which 
runs in the same direction as the Equator, is 


sky. 

25, If you are at any place north of the Tropic of Cancer, 

26. The two lines may be called the “sun’s tines,” be- 
cause they tell about the................ behavior. 
27. The two dotted lines nearer the Poles are called 

circles. 

28. They might be called “length of day lines,” because 
they pass through places where the longest day is 

29. The circle nearest the North Pole is called the 


31. The earth is tipped on its.............. 


32. The earth makes a journey about the sun which 


= 
KY 
19. ‘The other reason is because the sun is so0............ 
24. If you are at any place south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn, the sum is always in the..............6. 
30. The circle nearest the South Pole is called the 
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zone. 

34. The part between the Tropic of Cancer and the 
Arctic Circle is in the................ zone. 

35. The part between the Arctic Circle and the North 


36, Besides the four special lines, there are other lines 
which run around the globe in the same direction as 
the Equator. 


37. These lines are called................. They are 
places. 

38. Lines which run from one pole to the other are called 
places, too. 


One pupil made a perfect score of thirty-eight. 
The lowest score was fourteen. The median of the 
group was twenty-five. The favorable results of this 
test indicate less loss of factual material in geogra- 
phy than one might expect in a new method of presen- 
tation. On the contrary, this test shows a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the fundamental working 
principles of geography. 

After the pupils are acquainted with the world as a 
whole, they begin the study of one particular region, 
such as New England. ‘The study of this region 
should be initiated through a comparison of colonial 
New England with New England today. This topic 
may be developed through a study of the workers in 
modern New England. Any discussion which ex- 
plains how people earn their living lends itself very 
easily to related geography material. An investiga- 
tion of the industries of present-day New England 
relates itself naturally to a study of early modes of 
earning a living in colonial New England. A know!l- 
edge of the physical features of New England helps 
to explain the reason for the existence of certain types 
of industries in New England today. The study of 
colonial industries leads, naturally, into a study of 
the economic and geographic setting of the Revolu- 
tionary War. In studying the problem of trade rela- 
tions between New England and Old England, com- 
parison should be made with the trade relations 
between the same countries in 1928. Likewise the same 
comparison should be made between New England 
and the West Indies, and between New England and 
the South. 

From a study of the East today, as contrasted with 
the United States at the close of the Revolutionary 
War, the story of the making of the United States 
continues in a consideration of the development of the 
new communities in the West. In some instances, as 
in the study of natural gateways, modes of travel, 
and communication, geography is an integral part of 
the particular history involved. For example, in the 
opening of the West by Daniel Boone, the following 
outline shows that geography is inseparable from the 
history: 

1. The West 
a. Extent 
b. Difficulties in reaching West 

(1) Physical barriers 

(2) Dangers from Indians 
c. Routes of travel 

(1) Mountain passes 

(2) Navigable rivers 


d. Daniel Boone in the West 
(1) Reasons for moving West 
(2) Boone’s route 
(3) Founding of Boone’s borough 
(4) Extent of Boone’s West 
e. What the early settlers found 
(1) Furs 
(2) Deer 
(3) Buffalo 
(4) Fertile valleys 
(5) Navigable rivers 
(G6) Sufficient rainfall 
(7) Warm climate 
On the other hand, geography sometimes serves as 
an introduction to a particular period of history. The 
following outline shows the use of geography in 
developing a part of the history of the Westward 
Movement: 
1. The People today in the Western States 
a. Distribution of people 
(1) Sparsity of population 
(a) Climate 
(b) Surface features 
(c) Distance from manufacturing centers 
(2) Location of people 
(a) Resources 
(1) Minerals 
(2) Water irrigation 
(3) Lumber 
(4) Sunshine 
(5) Playgrounds 
(3) Gateway cities 
(a) Denver 
(b) Pueblo 
Colorado Springs 
(d) Cheyenne 
(e) Salt Lake City 
(f) El Paso 
b. Railroads 
(1) Santa Fe 
(2) Union Pacific 
(3) Missouri Pacific 
(4) Great Northern 
(5) Northern Pacific 
(6) Southern Pacific 
2. ‘The Opening of the West 
a. Early routes of travel 
(1) Santa Fe Trail 
(2) Oregon Trail 
(3) California Trail 
(4) Cape Horn 
(5) Isthmus of Panama 
b. Early Explorers and Travelers 
(1) Lewis and Clark 
(2) Zeublon Pike 
(3) Moses Austin 
(4) John C. Fremont 
c. Texas becomes a part of the United States 
(1) Early settlers 
(2) Sam Houston and Alamo 
(3) Texas becomes a part of the United States 
d. Oasis of the Desert 
(1) Mormons develop a garden in the Desert 
(a) Irrigate lands 
(b) Develop mines 
(c) Build churches, schools 
e. California 
(1) Barly trade 
(a) Spanish—life in the Spanish missions 
(b) Indians 
(c) New England 
(d) China 
(2) Discovery of gold 
(a) Sutter’s Mill 
(b) Rush to the gold fields 


| 

| 
38. The part of the earth between the Tropic of Cancer 

and Tropic of Capricorn is in the...............- 
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f. Experiences of travelers 
(1) Companies of covered wagons 
(2) Equipment and supplies 
(3) Hardships of travel 
(a) Rate of travel 
(b) Lack of portable food 
(c) Buffalo herds 
(d) Hostile Indians 
(e) Lack of water 
(f) Extreme heat 
(4) Hunting wild game 
g. The Pony Express and Stage Coach Travel 
(1) Reasons for establishing 
(2) Riders 
(3) Stations 
Likewise, the study of the growth of community 
interdependence, as it applies to the United States, 
can be extended to include various nations of the 
world. For example, the problem, how the other con- 
tinents help North America and how North America 
helps the rest of the world relates to actual living 
conditions of the pupils in the class. The following 
outline suggests the type of factual material needed 
to solve the above problems: 
I. The Interdependence of Nations 
1. How the other Continents of the World help North 
America 
a. Europe sends luxuries 
(1) Dishes 
(2) Clothing 
(3) Toilet soap 
(4) Fine cloth 
(5) Laces 
(6) Gloves 
bh. Asia sends 
(1) Silk 
(2) Tea 
(3) Camphor 
(4) Rubber 
(5) Spices 
c. South America sends 
(1) Coffee 
(2) Hard woods 
(3) Nitrate 
(4) Copper 
(5) Bananas 
(6) Grains 
(7) Rubber 
d. Africa 
(1) Rubber 
(2) Oils—nuts and vegetables 
(3) Egyptian cotton 
e. Australia 
(1) Wool 
2. How the Continent of North America helps the rest 
of the World 
a. Raw materials 
(1) Coal 
(2) Iron 
(3) Copper 
(4) Lumber 
(5) Corn 
(6) Wheat 
(7) Cotton 
b. Manufactured goods 
(1) Automobiles 
(2) Farm machinery 
(3) Locomotives 
3. Other ways by which the United States is brought 
into closer contact with the world today 
a. Schemes for the organization of industry 
b. Quantity production 


manufactured articles 


*, Financial help to develop industry 
d. Financial aid in time of need 
e. Tourists 


f. Moving pictures 
g. Ideas for better health 
4, Other ways by which the countries of the World help 
the United States 
a. Literature 
b. Art 
c. Music 
d. Education 
e. Specialists in the fields of medicine, art, music 
f. Products of skilled workers 
g. Ideas for airplane transportation 
h. Ideas for railroad transportation (railroads, sub- 
ways) 
i. Mode of living (enjoyment of living) 

In conclusion, the following statements indicate the 
changing conceptions in the teaching of the Social 
Studies : 

1. In order to understand modern complex social 
life it is necessary to secure a greater co-ordination of 
subject-matter than has been accomplished hereto- 
fore. 

2. In planning courses of study the law of con- 
tinuity should be more carefully observed so that 
each school division initiates and closes a cycle of 
instruction. 

3. The selection of factual material should be in 
terms of the activities of the people who lived in the 
period of time under discussion. 

4. There should be greater pupil participation in 
all grades of the elementary school. 

5. Lessons should be planned in complete related 
units of instruction rather than in unrelated daily 
lesson plans. 

6. The social studies teacher should enrich her 
lessons with concrete illustrative material drawn from 
any school subject. However, only such subject- 
matter should be used which contributes to the solu- 
tion of important social problems. 

7. In the school program more time should be 
allotted to the social studies. 

8. Social studies lessons should be less formal in 
presentation and less confined to a_ rigid time 
schedule. 

9. Secial studies should furnish factual material 
which will help pupils to solve problems which seem 
vital to them. 

10. The content of the social studies should be 
enriched by the utilization of interesting material 
taken from the pupil’s environment. 

11. The social studies material in the primary 
grades should develop concepts which will aid the 
pupil in understanding his surroundings. 

12. Social studies should give the pupil of the 
elementary school a connected narrative of the 
history of his country. 

In view of the foregoing conclusions does it not 
seem reasonable to assert that the social studies 
subjects should become the core for a more closely 
integrated program of school subjects? 


*Read before the Elementary School Sections of the 
Connecticut State Teachers’ Association at New Haven and 
Bridgeport, October, 1928. 

*State Board of Fducation, Hartford, Connecticut, A 
Course of Study in the Social Studies, Chart, p. 90. 

* Johnson, Henry, Teaching of History, p. 113. 
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Recent Happenings in the Social Studies 


By Comm™irrere on Current INroRMATION OF THE NATIONAL CounciL ror THE SociAL Srupies 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


The joint sessions of the American Historical Associa- 
tion and the National Council for the Social Studies, held 
at Durham, N. C., on December 30th, included the following 
program. The morning session included: A. C. Krey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Director of the Social Studies Inves- 
tigation, “Report of Progress in the Investigation of His- 
—- and Other Social Studies in the Schools”; Truman L. 
Kelley, Stanford University, Psychologist and Adviser on 
Measurement for the Investigation, “Possibilities of Test- 
ing the Values in the Teaching of the Social Studies.” 
Leaders in the discussion which followed were: Lawrence 
B. Packard, Amherst College; O. M. Dickerson, Colorado 
State Teachers College; Richard H. Shryock, Duke Uni- 
versity. The afternoon session, on “History | in the Col- 
lege Curriculum,” included a discussion of “The ‘Better 
Student’ in Introductory Courses in History.” Papers 
were read by Witt Bowden, University of Pennsylvania; 
Harry J. Carman, Columbia University; Arthur H. Noyes, 
Ohio State University. Experimentation and procedures 
in other institutions were described in the general dis- 
cussion. 

The Luncheon Conference of the National Council in- 
cluded a discussion of “Regional Differences in the Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies,” by Edgar Dawson, Hunter 
College; O. M. Dickerson, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege; Lawrence B. Roth, Phillips Andover Academy. Both 
joint sessions and the luncheon conference were well at- 
tended, with the largest attendance since the organization 
of the National Council for the Social Studies. 

The newly elected officers of the National Council are: 
Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, President; R. M. Tryon, 
University of Chicago, First Vice-President; DeWitt S. 
Morgan, Arenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Sec- 
ond Vice-President; Bessie L., Pierce, University of Chicago, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


In the December issue of Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Robert Gilkey Sompson reports “The Effect of 
Specific Training on Ability to Read Historical Materials,” 
a part of the data of a dissertation for the doctorate at 
the University of Pittsburgh. The purpose: To ascertain 
the effect of certain methods upon pupils’ ability to read 
and study history materials. The method included the use 
of experimental and control groups of pupils in different 
schools, with several groups of pupils in one grade in some 
schools, in order to check different order of rotation of 
four new factors—answering questions, evaluating, outlin- 
ing, and summarizing—used in the special training. Four 
criteria were used in determining parallel groups of pupils: 
scholastic standing of individual pupils in reading, the 
record of each pupil in history during the preceding 
semester, intelligence quotient of each pupil, and the records 
of all pupils on an initial test. Tests used included two 
forms of the Van Wagenen History Tests, two forms of 
the Thorndike-McCall Reading ‘Test, and certain unstand- 
ardized history tests, which were correlated with the 
standardized tests to determine their reliability. Class 
periods were thirty-five minutes in length, with ten minutes 
for directed study. ‘The subjects were 1,074 fifth, sixth, 
and seventh-grade pupils, but scores of only 606 pupils 
were used as a result of the elimination in pairing groups. 
Results are given for 278 pupils in seven school systems in 
one county, and for 328 pupils in a platoon school in a 
large city. Findings for the first group show an experi- 
mental coefficient (F. C.) 0.39 (chances about 6 to 1 in 
favor of control group) for the general United States 
history test, an E. C. of 3.29 (chances about 65,000 to 1) 
in favor of the experimental group on the composite his- 
tory reading test, and an F. C. of 0.51 (chances about 11 
to 1) in favor of the experimental group on the Van 


Wagenen test. Results for the city platoon schools groups, 
with four rotating factors, indicate that outlining was the 
most effective method and summarizing the least effective, 
with the most effective order of rotation—evaluating, out- 
lining, summarizing, answering questions—while the logical 
order—answering questions, evaluating, outlining, and sum- 
marizing—was the least effective order of rotation. The 
E. C. for the Thorndike-McCall Reading Test for the sixth 
grade was 0.40 (chances about 7 to | in favor of the ex- 
perimental group); for the seventh grade, 0.84 (chances 
about 75 to 1 in favor of the control group). Pupils’ 
ability to study was improved by the special training; the 
order of rotation in methods varies for the two standard- 
ized tests used; the satisfaction gained through the use of 
study exercises seems significant. 


J. W. Baldwin, The Social Studies Laboratory: A Study 
of Lquipment and Teaching Aids for the Social Studies 
(Contributions to Education, No. 371. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929), is a study based on a ques- 
tionnaire investigation, with replies from 388 teachers in 
42 states and the District of Columbia, an analysis of 132 
courses of study and 30 books on special methods, and 
visits to and conferences in 32 schools. Following a brief 
description of the development of the idea of the social 
studies laboratory, the author presents his data on equip- 
ment in three categories: Grades IV to VI, the junior 
high school, and the senior high school, and a table for 
each type of school includes a table in which minimum 
laboratory equipment is listed on the basis of frequency of 
mention by teachers. 

The data cannot be readily summarized. Vifty schools 
report social studies laboratories; one-half of this number 
report libraries in the laboratories, while 70 per cent. of 
the 50 schools also have storage rooms for equipment and 
supplies. Less than one-fourth of 338 have special li- 
braries, while 39 per cent. have all the social studies 
grouped in one department. A large percentage of teach- 
ers in all types of schools favor the use of tables and chairs 
rather than desks, while most of them report the need of 
more and better equipment. Conclusions include: (1) in 
the intermediate grades and in the junior high school all 
social studies classes in a building should use the same 
laboratory, but in senior high schools, with an enrollment 
of more than one thous:nd pupils, several laboratories are 
needed; (2) there should be at least two laboratory periods 
per week for each class; (3) the laboratory should have an 
area in floor space at least one and one-half times that of 
ordinary classrooms; (4) at least one social studies labo- 
ratory is needed in every school which enrolls pupils in 
grades IV to XIT; (5) the laboratory method should be 
used regardless of whether or not the school is equipped 
with a social studies laboratory. 


“An Unsolved Problem,” by Edgar Dale, in the Novem- 
ber 6th issue of Educational Research Bulletin, is a brief 
presentation of a part of the author's dissertation for the 
doctorate, Factual Basis for the Reorganization of the 
Curriculum in Arithmetic with Special Reference to Chil- 
dren's Understanding of Business Terms (Unpub. Ph.D. 
Thesis on file in University of Chicago Library, 1929). The 
data were obtained as follows: a master list of business 
terms was compiled from an abridged dictionary, indexes 
of books on economics, finance, and business, and encyclo- 
pedias of business and articles dealing with investments; a 
compilation of the terminology of business was made from 
310,000 running words of literature dealing with invest- 
ments in stocks, bonds, banking, insurance, and real estate, 
together with a frequency list of terms; scores on a test 
of three hundred business terms given to pupils in Grades 
VII-XII in a wealthy residential suburb and in an indus- 
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trial city. A frequency list of fifty business terms and 
results on a test of eleven terms are included in the article. 

The average eighth-grade pupil knew about one-half of 
the three hundred terms, while the average twelfth-grade 
pupil knew about three-fourths of the total number. Cri- 
teria for the selection of terms to be included in textbooks 
are: the relative frequency of terms used in investment 
literature written for the layman, and the pupils’ difficulty 
in understanding the terms. 


A preliminary and partial discussion of an investigation 
to distinguish “the reading of typical adult groups in the 
field of non-fiction,” entitled, “‘Teachers’ Reading of Non- 
Fiction,” is contributed by Douglas Waples in the Novem- 
ber 20th issue of Lducational Research Bulletin. Answers 
to a list of 575 questions, arranged under 115 topics ranked 
deciles, was used to determine reading preferences. Dif- 
ferentiation as to sex is a determining factor: the correla- 
tion coefficient between the 115 topics ranked by men and 
by women high school teachers is .56 +4- .04; between women 
elementary and high school teachers, 83 + .02; between 
two groups of senior boys in one school, .69 + .04; between 
men teachers and a group of senior boys, 38 + .06; be- 
tween women high school teachers and a group of senior 
boys, -ll + .07; between women elementary school teach- 
ers and high school boys, .06 +- .07; between men high 
school teachers and Vermont farmers, .!4 -+ .07; between 
high school boys and farmers, .24 +- .07; between women 
high school teachers and factory girls, .49 + .05; between 
women elementary school teachers and factory girls, .58 
+ .05; between prospective teachers and factory girls, .41 
+ .06. The author states that “correlation coeflicients tell 
only part of the story.” 

In the decile ranks of topics for teachers and high school 
boys, presented in three tables, it is interesting to note 
that nearly all topics are related, directly or indirectly, to 
the social studies. 


The “Proceedings of the Ohio State Educational Confer- 
ence, Ninth Annual Session, April 4, 5, and 6, 1929,” The 
Ohio State University Bulletin, vol, XXXIV_ (September 
15, 1929), No. 3, contains a number of addresses of interest 
to social studies teachers. C. I’. Moses, in “The Place of 
Home Geography,” points out the value of the subject 
for primary pupils as well as for college seniors in a 
seminar. Results of the study of the home community are 
mentioned. Albert Perry Brigham, in “Geography as a 
Cultural Factor in Education,” deplores some of the ten- 
dencies of educators, opposes the inclusion of geography 
in the social studies program, and cites the two principal 
objectives of the study of geography as an appreciation 
of our natural environment—climate, distribution of rain- 
fall, ete., and the appreciatiea of human environment with 
urbanity and cosmopolitanism replacing provincialism and 
national complacency. The cultivated and cultured man, 
among other things, is at home in nature and has a well- 
developed sense. Roderick Peattie, in “The Correlation 
Factor,” maintains that American geographers are mainly 
concerned with economic aspects, and that the mental 
aspects are largely ignored, 

W. J. Osburn, in “The Meaning of Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ stresses the need for a clearer definition of the 
meaning of secondary education, and cites the studies of 
the amount of a of subjects, using American 
history at different grade levels as an illustration. Arthur 
Ii. Noyes, in “Correlation of High School and University 
History,” discusses the need for more accurate measure- 
ment of the results of high school instruction to the end 
that duplication in the university may be avoided, and 
stresses the need for a delimitation of objectives which 
can be attained at both levels. There is also need for a 
clearer differentiation of methods, which at the two levels 
should be supplementary, not contradictory. 

J. Montgomery Gambrill, in “What History Shall We 
Teach?,” points out the diffusion of present courses, while 
at the same time the concept of “new history,” introducing 
new types of subject-matter, must be considered and used. 
A new world history is needed to meet the needs of a new 


world community, with the theme centered about the de- 
velopment of humanity. At present little world history in 
the real meaning of the subject is being taught, partly 
because of the administrative device of crowding a course 
into one year, and partly because the course when offered 
is mainly confined to European history. A new synthesis 
is needed, and two years would be a desirable period for 
such a course, with opportunities for correlation with 
literature, music, and the fine arts. A topical, rather than 
a period, approach is needed, because the function of 
history is “to identify origins and trace developments.” 
This approach can be used to develop a genetic conception 
of socie:y. Illustrations are briefly described. 

W. O. Thompson discusses those elements which the citi- 
zen looks for in education and in the schools in “Education 
for Character and Citizenship.” 


Edith E. Beechel, A Citizenship Program for Elementary 
Schools (Contributions to Education, No, 335. ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1929), embodies a presenta- 
tion of procedures and practices in a model or training 
school attached to a university. Different types of schools 
are briefly described, and fundamental principles underly- 
ing, as well as the essential elements of a citizenship pro- 
yram are presented. Concrete suggestions are given for 
the change from “the old to the new” plan, followed by a 
consideration of citizenship habits and practice, with sug- 
gestions for checking progress in the development of habits 
and practices. Suggestions and probiems in the administra- 
tion of the program are discussed, and there is a chapter 
of conerete detail, entitled, “General Assembly Minutes 
and Programs.” Record forms and a_ bibliography are 
appended, 


Neal Billings, 4 Determination of Generalizations Basic 
fo the Social Studies Curriculum (Warwick & York, 1929. 
Pp. xi and 289, 83.00), is an investigation of generaliza- 
tions, central themes, and concepts in the social studies. 
On the basis of four principles posited by the author, the 
technique set forth is applied to selected volumes in the 
social sciences, with the results presented in the form of 
888 generalizations. A composite list of 125 central themes 

“broad, general, inclusive concepts”—is developed from 
a study of books by frontier thinkers, a list prepared by 
the Lincoln School Social Science Research Group, and 
other sourees. A list of 505 concepts— “definitional gen- 
eralizations”—comprise the third part of the investigation. 
Certain applications of the findings for curriculum-builders 
are set forth by the author. 


The sixty-seventh volume of Addresses and Proceedings 
of the meetings of the National Education Association at 
Atlanta and Cleveland contains abstracts of certain papers 
of interest to teachers of the social studies. “Education 
for World Friendship and Understanding,” by Henry Les- 
ler Smith, reports one part of a questionnaire study deal- 
ing with the subject. Five conclusions are drawn from the 
replies, thirty-two items present a series of methods and 
devices which may be used to promote better understand- 
ing between peoples, a statement of objectives, and a list 
of eight cautions to be observed in planning the activities. 
Subjects which may contribute most were ranked in the 
replies in the following order: history, geography, litera- 
ture, civics, music. Jeannette Rankin, in “Teachers and 
World Peace,” offers some suggestions, states the provi- 
sions of the Kellogg Pact, and cites a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment. Harriet Smith presents a discussion 
of the values of geography in “Geography for a New 
World.” 

The sessions of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, as an affiliated Department of the Social Studies 
of the National Education Association, are reported with 
abstracts of the papers read at the sessions. A. Curtis 
Wilgus, in “New Interest in the Teaching and Study of 
Hispanic-American History,” cites reasons for the interest 
in the field, and the historical background of this field in 
American institutions. B. L. Parkinson discusses “The 
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Teachers of History and the Other Social Studies in Ala- 
bama.” Nancy Miles Batman, in “Modern Tendencies in 
Relation to the Social Studies,” stresses the implications 
of: the merger idea or system, socialization of the masses, 
more attention to the adolescent, practicality of the train- 
ing received by children, and the influence of science and 
the scientific outlook in relation to the teaching of the 
social studies. C. C. Ball discussed the “Social Studies 
in the San Antonio Junior High Schools.” Gladys Boying- 
ton, in “The Newspaper as a Force in the Changing World,” 
points out certain implications for the social studies pro- 
gram in relation to concrete aspects of study of newspapers 
and the press, and Florence Bernd points out relation- 
ships in “Training for Citizenship Through Early European 
History.” 


In the October number of School Science and Mathe- 
matics, Nels A. Bengston contributes an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the place of geography in the secondary school, 
entitled, “High School Geography—To Be or Not To Be.” 
In an historical introduction of the development of the 
subject in terms of committee reports, the writer sum- 
marizes the principal recommendations of the different 
influential committees and their effects in school programs 
and curricula. Geography, where taught in high schools, 
is a subject of long standing, which seems to be taught 
more as a matter of tradition than because of its accepted 
values. Causes of the recession of geography as a high 
school subject include: (1) as a specialized subject prepa- 
ration had not been adequately made for its presentation; 
(2) educators felt that introductory science courses should 
have a broader appeal, and physical geography has been 
largely displaced by general science; (3) educators have 
identified geography with the commonplace, because it 
deals with matters of everyday occurrence, and have tended 
to present the subject incidentally to other subjects. 

To refute the last reason the writer cites results from 
a test involving recognition of states administered to 227 
beginning students in geography at the University of Ne- 
braska, from a test dealing with the geographic back- 
ground of American history administered to 932 pupils 
enrolled in 36 schools in Nebraska. Findings hadudle the 
following: (1) 98 of the 227 students failed to name cor- 
rectly one-third or more of the states; (2) the median 
number named correctly was 36 of the 48 states; (3) allow- 
ing for guessing, only 15.7 per cent. of the school pupils 
answered correctly the multiple-choice items in the test 
on geographic background; (4) out of 18,640 answers on 
the true-false items of the same test, 9,271 were correct 
and 9,369 were incorrect, thus resulting in a score of less 
than zero; (5) in the third part of the test, the score of 
correct items was 25.5 per cent.; (6) the scores for the 
three parts of the test as a whole were only 20.4 per cent. 
correct, not allowing for guessing on the first part of the 
test. On the basis of these results the writer concludes 
that the incidental teaching of geography is a failure. 

Educators generally assume one of four positions with 
respect to geography, varying from the consideration of 
geography as a basic study in the high schools to those 
who believe that it has no place in the curricula. Certain 
observations are made concerning courses on geographic 
principles, regional geography, and commercial geography. 
The writer, to meet the present problem, suggests a fact- 
finding survey on an extensive scale, followed by publicity 
for the results. A carefully prepared program must then 
be presented and defended before those responsible for the 
determination of educational policies. 


In the November issue of Social Studies Leaflet, Julie 
Kock, in “The Social Studies Curriculum in the Junior Col- 
lege,” criticizes the “stilted discipline” of the secondary 
school and the “materialism, frigidity, and aridness of the 
American University.” Some way must be found to pro- 
vide vitality and culture for the college curriculum. Fol- 
lowing a brief description of the different types of junior 
colleges, the author briefly describes the orientation courses 
now being developed in different colleges and universities. 


She cites data from Koos’ study of the junior college to 
show the extent to which present college courses duplicate 
high school courses. ‘The courses must include some of 
the basic principles of life. In general, a new program 
has not been developed to date. Contrasts between the 
instruction at the high school level and at the college level 
are drawn in broad outlines; the author unmistakably re- 
gards the instruction at the high school level as superior 
to college instruction, and challenges former high school 
instructors now teaching in junior colleges to develop a 
program to meet the needs of students. 

In the same issue Frances N, Ahl contributes a lengthy 
discussion of “The Reorganization of State Administra- 
tion in California”; C. K, Turman presents a sample 
“Pupil’s Work-Sheet-Medieval Unit,’ and Messrs. Benedict, 
— and Myrick contribute a “Tenth-Year History 
fest.” 

This issue makes the change in title of the publication 
from Occasional Leaflet to Social Studies Leaflet. ‘The 
magazine, published quarterly, is sponsored by the South- 
ern California Social Science Association. ‘The Editor is 
Miss Hettie A. Withey, Chaffey Union High School, On- 
tario, Calif. Subscription for non-members is fifty cents 
a year. 


In the December issue of The Journal of Geography, 
Lynn H. Halverson, in “Pictures in the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy,” cites values as follows: they aid in making the 
subject real and concrete; they provide materials as a 
basis for interpretation; they help to develop “the ability 
to think geographically.” Pictures must be classified on 
the basis of geographic quality, “the completeness with 
which the relationships between the works of man and 
the natural landscape are shown or suggested.” The classi- 
fication developed includes: “Class I. Pictures Possessing 
Primary or Inherent Geographic Quality”; Class I]. “Vic- 
tures of Secondary Geographic Quality” (lacking in com- 
pleteness of landscape); “Class IIL. Pictures of Tertiary 
Geographic Quality” (seldom usable, except to illustrate 
a single point). Pictures, in addition to intensive use, 
may be helpful in arousing interest, in diagnostic testing, 
and in the “cross-section” method of studying a country. 
Intensive uses are: orientation, definition, interpretation, 
detailed checking, detailed summary recall or review, and 
final testing. 

In the same issue J. F. Bogardus, in “Problems in ‘Teach- 
ing Kegional Geography,” discusses the selection and 
limitations of areas for study, the presentation of the 
geographical conditions existing in each area, and _ the 
problem of relating and tying together the regions which 
are studied. Advantages of regional study are: the work 
is simplified for the teacher and easier for the pupil to 
understand; geographical elements are more clearly por- 
trayed, and the relationships between regions are more 
clearly brought out by comparisons and contrasts. 

Russell L. Packard, in the same issue, reports an inves- 
tigation of “Geography in the Secondary School.” Data 
for 80 of 110 secondary schools in Ohio are as follows: 83 
per cent. offer geography; 34 per cent. offer the course in 
the tenth grade, 18 per cent. in the ninth grade; geography 
is an elective course in 96 per cent. of the schools report- 
ing; 70 per cent. report no provision for observation and 
field work; only IL per cent. employed teachers specially 
trained in geography. 

Cassie B. Burton also contributes “A Unit on Africa,” 
as developed in the sixth grade in an industrial village. 


The September issue of Peabody Journal of Education 
contains “Suggested Required Courses in Geography for 
Teachers Colleges Organized and Recommended by the 
Southern Council of College Geography Teachers at the 
Atlanta Meeting, July 1, 2, 3, 1929.2” Geography courses 
are recommended for all prospective teachers from the 
lower grades through the senior high school. A four-hour 
course, “Home Life in Typical World Regions,” is recom- 
mended for teachers in the lower grades; a_nine-hour 
course, “Man’s Adjustment to Type Environments,” is 
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recommended for teachers in the upper grades; a nine- 
hour course, embodying both the preceding courses, is rec- 
ommended for teachers of rural schools in states having 
specialized requirements for rural teachers; for senior high 
school teachers, both the preceding courses, and, in addi- 
tion, courses in “Political Geography,” or “The Geography 
of World Problems,” or “International Relations.” 


An attempt to provide a type of history course to meet 
the needs of special groups of students is described by 
Louis B. Thornton in the September issue of Industrial 


Education Magazine, in the title “Industrial His- 
tory for the Vocational School.” The course as de- 


veloped in the McKinley Vocational School, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has a definite relation to shop practice. It is divided into 
three parts. Part I deals with the early levels of pre- 
historic times in order to point out why man works, traces 
the idea of specialization and co-operative effort in Neo- 
lithic times, and continues through the industrial revolu- 
tion. Part IL deals with industrial history, the develop- 
ment of crafts, and organized labor in the United States. 
Part III is both a review and summary, with a specialized 
and individual study of the history of the particular trades 
in which individual pupils are interested. 

Lectures are used throughout most of the course, due 
largely to the lack of text materials on the level of the 
vocational pupil. Visual materials are widely used. The 
course is of practical value, and gives pupils an enlarged 
vision of the daily job. 


“The Presentation of a Unit of History,” by Bertha 
Clendenen, in the September issue of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, is an explanation of the organization 
of subject-matter for a Grade VII B class, with a presen- 
tation of specific assignments and concrete procedures for 
use in the classroom. DeForest Stull, in the October issue 
of the same magazine, contributes “Objectives in Teaching 
Geography,” a discussion of four objectives. C. F. Rudolph 
Cook, in “Using the Contract in Directing Study,” illus- 
trates his presentation by a geography contract for Grade 
V. In the November issue DeForest Stull discusses “Or- 
ganizing the Course of Study in Geography.” Bertha Clen- 
denen contributes “Studying the Thirteen Colonies.” 

In the December issue Mary G. Kelty, in “The Selection 
of History Materials,” points out the need for guiding 
principles in selection, discusses different types of subject- 
matter, and gives two criteria for the amount of emphasis 
given to any topic: its effect on present-day institutions, 
and its suitability for the children at a particular grade 
level. Narratives, descriptions of social life, stories of 
industry and economic history, and simple biographies rep- 
resent essential types of subject-matter for the intermediate 
grades. 


Two bulletins dealing with world friendship and under- 
standing will be of interest to teachers who are interested 
in the challenging subject. Henry Lester Smith and Leo 
Martin Chamberlain, An Analysis of the Attitudes of 
American Educators and Others toward a Program of Edu- 
cation for World Friendship and Understanding (Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, Vol. V, 
No. 3, March, 1929. Pp. 109), is a presentation of opinions 
and judgments of educators and others, based on a series 
of theses propounded in questionnaires. The results were 
used as a basis for discussion at the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Henry Lester Smith and Sherman Gideon Croyton, 
Tentative Program for Teaching World Friendship and 
Understanding in Teacher Training Institutions and in 
Public Schools for Children Who Range from Six to Four- 
teen Years of Age (Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Indiana University, Vol. V, No. 5, May, 1929. Pp. 5 plus), 
includes a presentation of principles covering the organiza- 
tion of courses of study, methods, and special methods and 
devices for teacher-training institutions. The suggested 
program for use in schools is centered about thirty-two 
devices. The price of each pamphlet is 50 cents. Write 
University Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. 


The September issue of Sierra Educational News includes 
Dorothy Gray, “Patriotism by Project,” in which the 
writer, a third-grade teacher, describes a project which 
involved building a miniature motion-picture theatre. The 
situations developed through its use centered about “Topics 
of Patriotism.” In the same issue Elizabeth Lee Cloudman 
describes “A Civic Project in Grade Five: A Miniature 
City Government. Duties of the officers and a sample 
program are included. In the November issue Isabel F. 
Lindsay describes “Uncle Sam’s Pantry: A School Play— 
A Fifth-Grade Geography Project and Play.” The content 
of the play is included with all details. 


What remedial treatment can the teacher adopt when 
pupils do not retain the facts of the course? Julie Koch, 
in “An Adaptation of the Standardized Test Form to 
Medieval History,” in the December issue of Education, 
offers a detailed test which has been used with creditable 
results. The construction of the test was begun five years 
ago and administered at the end of each semester to at 
least fifty students; on the basis of their answers the test 
has been revised from time to time, but only material has 
been included which is found in representative textbooks. 
Current psychological principles of test-making have been 
employed: comparison, association, memory, drill, sense of 
chronological order, and reasoning. ‘The test consists of 
eleven parts, which is enough material to cover one semester 
of work, and the author urges the use of parts of the test 
weekly or at short intervals in order to provide teaching 
on points not mastered. 


In the June issue of Minnesota History (St. Paul: Min- 
nesota Historical Society), Archie W. Troelstrup describes 
“The Cambridge School Museum.” <A room was provided 
by the superiniendent of schools, a senior class gave two 
hundred dollars for equipment, and the pupils collected 
materials from the residents of the county. The museum 
furnished materials for the use of teachers and pupils in 
the elementary grades, and is a source of interest in the 
social studies courses. Many concrete examples of inves- 
tigations in local history conducted by pupils are included, 
and the writer cites many advantages which accrue through 
the use of the museum. 


Leo R. Ryan, in the October number of Bulletin of High 
Points (New York City), contributes a preliminary report 
of an analysis of four high school textbooks in American 
History, entitled, “Analyzing American History High 
School Textbooks.” M. L. Ernest discusses “Teaching 
Community Civics by Field Trips,” and includes a plan 
for listing probable trips to be made when related topics 
are studied. 


In “Scoring the Continuity Test,” in the December issue 
of School Review, Robert W. Nesmith discusses Wilson’s 
method and suggests another method to eliminate certain 
disadvantages of the earlier method. 


In the December 4th issue of Educational Research Bul- 
letin, Earl W. Anderson, in “A Study of Supply and De- 
mand” in trained secondary school teachers, centers his 
data and discussion about teachers of English, and Eng- 
lish with other subject-combinations. Certain combina- 
tions in the social studies with English include: (1) 145 
graduates were prepared to teach only English-History, 
and only 14+ were employed to teach only this combination ; 
(2) 14 were prepared for only English-Social science, and 
none were employed for only this combination; (3) 25 
were prepared for English-any social science, while only 5 
were employed to teach this combination; (4) 54 were 
prepared to teach English-History-Social science, and none 
were employed for this combination; (5) 16 had a com- 
bination of English-History-Latin, while 7 were employed 
to teach this combination. About 40 per cent. of the Eng- 
lish majors and minors were unable to obtain positions. 
Data cover the calendar year 1928, and are taken from 
the records of the Appointments Division, Ohio State 
University. 
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The War of Independence: American Phase. By Claude UH. 
Van Tyne. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin 
Company, 1929. x, 518 pp. 

Professor Van Tyne in his earlier writings, especially 
his book on the Loyalists and his volume in the Ameri 
can Nation Series, established his reputation as a historian 
of the American Revolution. lor several years he has 
been engaged in the preparation of a history of the found- 
ing of the American Republic, the first volume of which 
was published in 1922 under the title, The Causes of the 
War of Independence. As then projected, the work was 
to be completed in three volumes, the second dealing with 
the military and civil history of the war, and the third 
with the antecedents, framing, and adoption of the Con- 
stitution. Extensive and important recent additions to 
available source material, published and unpublished, 
notably the great manuscript collections in the William L. 
Clements Library, have led him to expand his treatment 
of the war period, and the present volume is concerned 
not with the War of Sleeeeliendn as a whole, but with its 
American phase, from the outbreak of armed hostilities in 
1775 to the Franco-American Alliance of 1778. Mr. Van 
Tyne, it goes without saying, knows his monographic litera- 
ture, and he makes very considerable use of it, but he 
bases his work principally upon primary sources. In con- 
sequence, he is able to present many fresh details and to 
offer some new interpretations. 

American patrioteers have already registered their dis- 
approval of the author for his failure to use history as an 
instrument for the propagation of their brand of patriot- 
ism. But he remains impenitent. Those who would still 
cherish the delusion that our Revolution was sui generis, 
uncontaminated by the baser motives that have operated 
in other revolutions among lesser breeds without the law, 
should leave this book alone, on pain of reading many 
statements that will be highly offensive to them. As was 
to be expected from his previous writings, Mr. Van Tyne 
is distinctly sympathetic in his treatment of the Loyalists, 
though he makes it clear enough that they, like the Patriots, 
were influenced by other considerations ion an abstract de- 
votion to the public good. The American cause, as is well 
known, had plenty of friends in England, but the silly 
notion, assiduously propagated in the days of our asso- 
ciation with Great Britain in the World War, that the 
Revolutionists had no quarrel with anybody in England 
except its “German King” and his henchmen, is shown to 
be a pure myth. George III receives fair play, and we are 
given to believe that Jefferson and his colleagues were 
scarcely candid in their efforts to convince a “candid world” 
of that monarch’s horrid tyrannies. 

Mr. Van Tyne is not a military historian, though seven 
of his twenty-three chapters have to do, in whole or in 
part, with military operations. His descriptions of battles 
and campaigns are not clarified by any maps or diagrams 
and are not always easy to follow. The Battle of Brandy- 
wine was one of the important engagements of the war, 
but the dozen lines that are given to it leave us wondering 
—unless we happen to possess further information—why 
Howe was in a position to break Washington’s army, as 
the author alleges. The much-mooted question of Howe’s 
extraordinary conduct as a commanding general is left as 
an unsolved riddle, but the following memorandum by Sir 
Henry Clinton, preserved among his papers in the Clements 
Library, is quoted: 

“Had Sir Wm. Howe Fortified the Hills round Boston, 
he could not have been disgracefully driven from it: Had 
he pursued his Victory at Long Island, he had ended the 
Rebellion: Had he landed above the lines at New York, 
not a man could have escaped him: Had he fought the 
Americans at Brunswick, he was sure of victory: Had he 
co-operated with the Northern Army, he had saved it, or 
had he gone to Philadelphia by land, he had ruined Mr. 
Washington and his Forces; But, as he did none of these 


things, had he gone to the D---l, before he was sent to 
America, it had been a saving of infamy to himself and 
indelible dishonour to this Country.” 

In the last three chapters, which are the most important 
in the book, the author traces the antecedents of the French 
Alliance, reproducing material which he submitted to the 
historical world some years ago in an article on “French 
Aid Before the Alliance of 1778,” published in The Ameri- 
can Historical Review. From documents in the French 
archives he shows that for years before the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War the French government, informed 
by its emissaries of conditions in the colonies and in Eng- 
land, rejoiced at every evidence of Anglo-American friction. 
In neither France nor England was the Peace of 1763 re- 
garded as conclusive, and in both countries a renewal of 
hostilities was looked forward to as “inevitable.” During 
the early years of the colonial revolt the French court 
was beset by the fear that England and the colonies might 
settle their dispute, jointly make war on France and despoil 
her of her West Indian colonies. Mr. Van Tyne’s thesis 
seems to be amply sustained by the evidence which he 
cites. Briefly stated in his own words, it is this: 

“France entered into alliance with the United States in 
the spring of 1778, because the King and his Ministry were 
convinced that France was doomed to a war with Great 
Britain whether she formed the American alliance or not, 
but that it was the better policy to join with America and 
thus win her support than to wait for England to make 

ace with America, and then make war in company with 
wr upon the House of Bourbon, whose insular possessions 
would lie so completely at their mercy.” 

Mr. Van Tyne is to be heartily congratulated upon the 
completion and publication of a book that must be read 
by all serious students of the War of Independence. 

Rosert Livincston Scuuyier. 

Columbia University. 


A Guide to the Principal Sources for Early American Iis- 
tory (1600-1800) in the City of New York. By Evarts 
B. Greene and Richard B. Morris. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1929. xxv, 357 pp. 

Thanks to scholars, librarians, and public-spirited citi- 
zens, the City of New York has accumulated in various 
depositories a vast wealth of source-material dealing with 
American history. Much of this material, especially that 
concerned with social and economic history, has been un- 
exploited, partly because its existence and exact location 
were unknown. The volume under review was prepared 
to assist the student to overcome this handicap. Instead 
of endeavoring to cover the entire period of American 
history—a task which would require many years—the 
authors judiciously selected the years 1600-1800. In their 
introductory note they state quite frankly that the guide 
does not pretend to be all-inclusive. The period of dis- 
covery to the close of the sixteenth century, for example, 
is not included, nor are the subjects of genealogy, archae- 
ology, and anthropology listed. Printed books, secondary 
authorities, and single volume titles are also not ordinarily 
listed. 

The contents of the volume are divided into two parts: 
Printed Sources (pp. 1-89) and Manuscript Collections 
(pp. 93-328). Part I contains Public Records and Other 
Documentary Collections; Newspapers and Periodicals; and 
Collected Works of Early American Statesmen. The manu- 
script material in Part IT is listed in two divisions. The 
first one, headed General and Political Material, includes 
(1) Material Classified by Colonies and States; (2) The 
Intercolonial Wars; (3) Colonial Administration and 
Policy (to 1763); (4) the Eve of the Revolution; (5) The 
Continental Congress and the War for Independence; and 
(6) Early Years of the Republic. The second division, 
captioned Special Topics, contains (1) Sources for the 
History of American Law (to 1800); (2) Land Systems 
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and Land Enterprises; (3) Sources for the History of 
American Business through 1800; (4) Ecclesiastical 
Sources; and (5) Some Materials for the History of 
Culture. 

The arrangement for both printed matter and manu- 
scripts is topical, the institution where each item is to be 
found being indicated. A very complete index (pp. 331- 
357) is appended, 

This guide should prove indispensable to the research 
student working with the resource material for early 
American history. ‘To the authors every such student is 
under lasting obligations. Incidentally, the publishers are 
to be congratulated for bringing out a book of this kind.—C. 


Victorian Working Women. By Wanda Fraiken Neff. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1929. 288 pp. 
$3.50. 

This book is a monument to remarkable industry and 
to an interesting and novel approach to social history. 
That it is not entirely successful from the reader’s = 
of view can probably be attributed to the same qualities. 
When one has mined so deeply, there is an almost irre- 
sistible temptation to display all the ore without spending 
enough time on the milling and refining of it. When one 
invents a method of investigation one is apt to be too 
faithful to it as method, and not occupied enough with 
another method, that of presenting the results. I[n_ this 
case, Mrs. Neff asks a large number of questions in her 
Introduction, some of which do not get answered to her 
reader’s satisfaction, nor is the reader always clear as to 
what use what he reads is being put to. 

The subjects of this investigation are the textile worker, 
the non-textile worker, the dressmaker, the governess, and 
the idle woman. Mrs. Neff sets out to do two things: “to 
build up a complete picture of the working woman in Eng- 
land between 1832 and 1850”; and to explain how some 
working women were neglected in poetry and fiction and 
some became important new subjects of them. In doing 
these things all manner of sources are drawn upon from 
blue-books to belles-lettres, under a broadly defined de- 
nomination of “literature.” The total result towards which 
the investigation works is “a discovery of the function of 
belles-lettres in handling social questions.” It can be seen 
from this brief description that in the dual aim, and in 
the dual aspect of “literature,” there lie almost inescapable 
opportunities for confusion. 

Students of history, however, can well afford to ignore, 
or be patient about, the theses of this book, and welcome 
the extraordinarily interesting evidence which is presented. 
It is true that it is not always easy to determine its status 
as evidence in accordance with usual historical canons, but 
this can be done, and what is historically important is 
that so much material has been quarried out oF so many 
veins and systematically arranged, It seems probable that 
the energy and patience which have gone into the research 
behind this volume will save inestimable hours to other 
students of early Victorian social history. It seems cer- 
tain that for years it will be regular in its appearance in 
the footnotes of monographs on related subjects. It is not 
a book which will be easily read in long sittings, but it 
has a good index, and a procedure to be recommended for 
mere interest is to run the eye over its topics and track 
them down in the text. Once there, the reader is certain 
to stray backward and forward in the adjoining materials 
and, with interest engaged, is likely to investigate a whole 
chapter in revealing some little-known aspect of the in- 
dustrial revolution and of the social changes attendant on 
it. To the student of history, Mrs, Neff has made a good 
case for her argument that belles-lettres, when handled 
with caution, contribute notably to correct historical esti 
mation of past society.—B. 


Two Great Scouts and Their Pawnee Battalion; The Ex- 
periences of Frank J. North and Luther J. North, 
Pioneers in the Great West, 1865-1882, and Their De- 
fense of the Building of the Union Pacific Railroad. By 
George Bird Grumell. The Arthur H, Clark Company, 
Cleveland, 1928. 299 pp. 


Missions and Pueblos of the Old Southwest; Their Myths, 
Legends, Fiestas, and Ceremonies, With Some Accounts 
of the Indian Tribes and Their Dances; and of the 
Penitentes. By Earle R, Forrest. The Arthur H. 
Clark Company, Cleveland, 1929. 386 pp. 

Covered Wagon Days, A Journey Across the Plains in the 
Sixties, and Pioneer Days in the Northwest; from the 
Private Journals of Albert Jerome Dickson. Edited 
by Arthur Jerome Dickson. The Arthur H. Clark 
Company, Cleveland, 1929, 287 pp. 

lor many years the Arthur H, Clark Company have 
been publishing books which for subject-matter and ex- 
cellence of manufacture—type, paper, and binding—have 
been unexcelled. Many of these volumes have dealt with 
various phases of the history of the trans-Mississippi. To 
this list they have now added the three volumes here 
reviewed. 

That by Mr. Grumell is an account, as the title implies, 
of two famous Western scouts, whose activities carried them 
from the Canadian boundary to Oklahoma and westward 
into and beyond the Rockies. Their experiences on the 
frontier and their contribution to the development of the 
West, particularly their association with the Pawnee In- 
dians and the organization of the Pawnees for the defense 
of frontier settlements and the first transcontinental rail- 
road, constitutes an interesting chapter in trans-Mississippi 
history. 

From the standpoint of historiography the volume by Mr. 
Forrest is a much more valuable contribution than that of 
Mr. Grumell. In the first place, it represents a quarter 
of a century of personal investigation and research. Dur- 
ing this time the author has traced the history of each of 
the Old Southwest missions. Up to July 6, 1769, the date 
of the founding of the first California mission, forty-eight 
missions had been established in New Mexico and sixteen 
in Arizona, and it is with these missions that Mr, Forrest 
is concerned. ‘The last two chapters of the volume are 
especially worth while to those who are interested in the 
feasts and dances of the Southwest aborigines. Four ap- 
omer g give the names of the Spanish missions, with their 
‘nglish equivalents; the annual fiesta dates of the Pueblos 
of New Mexico; the ceremonies held by the Hopi Indians 
of Arizona; and the dates of the snake and flute dances 
at some of the Hopi Pueblos. The bibliography and the 
thirty-odd illustrations, all reproduced from original photo- 
graphs, add to the value of the book. 

Covered Wagon Days is a portrayal of pioneer life in 
the Northwest in the sixties. It is based on a journal left 
by Albert Jerome Dickson, the editor’s father. Like other 
narratives of its kind, it records the life of a plainsman 
crossing the continent by overland, and as such abounds in 
ancedotes of Indian raids, pioneer organizations, road 
agents, Vigilantes, and the like. If ever a comprehensive 
history of the West is written, this volume, and others like 
it, will furnish valuable material. Meanwhile, it may be 
read with profit by those who desire first-hand information 
about many aspects of life in the trans-Mississippi at the 
close of the American Civil War.—C. 


China Yesterday and Today. By Professor Edward T. 
Williams. Fourth edition, revised. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., New York, 1929. xxiv, 768 pp., illustrations and 
map. 8 vo. $3.75. 

Prof. Williams first presented this volume in 1923, and 
has prepared revised editions of it in each of the last three 
years. In the latest edition the account of contemporary 
China is brought down to the close of 1928, and a chapter 
on Chinese Literature has been added since the book was 
last reviewed in these pages. The current edition marks 
not only the third revision to have been made, but also is 
the sixth printing in as many years; these two facts go far 
to substantiate the claim of the publisher that this Is the 
tandard American work on China and, in addition, are 
an encouraging commentary on the rapidly increasing in- 
terest in, and use of, books on China in this country. The 
success of Prof, Williams’ book is a richly deserved tribute 
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to the author’s scholarship, marked as it is by an unusually 
long and intimate contact with China. 
L. 
Columbia University. 


The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. 
By L. B. Namier. Macmillan, London, 1929. 2 vols. 
xiv, 616 pp. 

It is difficult to fit this work of Mr, Namier’s into any 
ordinary category of scholarship. One might even suspect 
that it may form a precedent and ultimately provide a 
name for other efforts of its kind. It would be unsafe to 
say that it is not history, although it is not of any ordinary 
kind, and probably the best short description is that in it 
the modern technique of the study of government is car- 
ried back and applied to England in 1760. The result is 
a series of findings which can immediately and safely be 
incorporated into history. Most of them belong in the 
field of politics, but it is impossible in eighteenth-century 
England to say where politics begins and the life of the 
nation leaves off. Mr. Namier, by avid curiosity and 
scholarly industry, has made several highly important con- 
tributions to knowledge. ‘The relation of his book to Por- 
ritt’s Unreformed House of Commons is dual; that is, it 
provides a cross-section of an important period in the 
years (1660-1832) which Mr. Porritt surveys in evolution, 
and it answers a number of questions which Mr. Porritt 
did not and which have since occurred to almost every 
student of eighteenth-century England. ‘Thanks to Mr. 
Namier, we now know, for 1760, at least, who went into 
parliament and why; how far elections were amenable to 
interested control, what the control cost and was worth, 
and how it was exercised; just what Newcastle’s secret 
service money amounted to, and the unexpectedly small 

art it played in parliamentary management. As “case 
istories,” illustrating the general condition, we have very 
detailed studies of a typical independent shire, of the 
famous Cornish boroughs, of two treasury boroughs, and 
of four “parliamentary beggars.” The whole is capped 
by an appendix containing Newcastle’s secret service 
accounts, 

These studies are founded largely on the forbidding five 
hundred volumes of the Newcastle papers in the British 
Museum, but also on a curious and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of all sorts of literature which deals with the eight- 
eenth century. There can be few more obvious labors of 
scholarly obsession. The author confesses that he began 
to be interested in the American revolution and the Eng- 
land of the day when he was up at Balliol in 1912. One 
might hazard a guess that the Master (A. L. Smith) and 
the Ralegh Club group had something to do with stimu- 
lating that interest. At any rate, the footnotes make it 
obvious that Mr. Namier has been reading in and around 
his subject for many years. One result is a little unfor- 
tunate. It is that it can hardly be denied that his studies 
are somewhat too antiquarian. He seems not to trust that 
his reader will trust him, and in consequence pursues his 
researches to what are often unnecessarily detailed ends. 
Perhaps the technique is wise in England, where an estab- 
lished church provides a host of amateur and captious 
critics, but it would seem reasonable that scholars and 
students would be content with a few fewer trees and a 
better chance to see the woods. 

Yet it is certain that the scholarship displayed here will 
prevail. The “standard texts” will ultimately be rewritten 
and “Namier” become a magical word in footnotes. It 
should be pointed out that American as well as English 
history will be affected. It was an American teacher who 
set Mr. Namier on the track of discovering what was going 
on politically in England in George III’s reign. American 
estimates of the revolution are now turning more and more 
to it as a phenomenon in English history. Mr. Namier has 
eliminated many of the problems.—B. 


The War and the Russian Government. 4 Paul P. Gron- 

sky and Nicholas J. Astrov. Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1929. xvi, 331 pp. $3.50, 

The appearance of this volume, the second of the Rus- 


sian Series in the monumental Economic and Social His- 
tory of the World War prepared by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, is a scientific event in its 
field. A worthy successor to the volume on Russian Public 
Finance During the War, the protagonist of the Russian 
collection, this book satisfies a dire need of the social his- 
torian and student of government by supplying exhaustive 
material on a subject most inadequately treated previous 
to its publication. For even when the books written in 
Russian are taken into consideration, the period of the 
World War forms a very substantial gap in the social 
history of Russia. 

The book comprises two monographs contributed by men 
who held outstanding positions in the Russian administra- 
tive world at the time of the great international crisis. 
Paul P. Gronsky, former Professor at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Petrograd and member of the Duma, gives a 
well-organized account of the effects of the war upon the 
central government of Russia. Nicholas J. Astrov con- 
tributes a particularly valuable paper on the effects of the 
war upon Russian municipal government and the All- 
Russian Union of Towns. Although both of these writers 
were completely separated from some of the source-mate- 
rials available only in Moscow, their wide personal experi- 
ence and actual participation in the events they describe 
give their monographs the necessary richness of detail and 
scientific value. 

From a strictly historical point of view, M. Gronsky’s 
account appears to be somewhat slighter in significance, 
since he is dealing with many highly controversial ques- 
tions involved in the interpretation of the First Russian 
Revolution. In spite of the author’s former political affilia- 
tions, however, he succeeds in presenting an exceptionally 
unbiased picture of the situation. His method of presenta- 
tion should appeai to the non-Russian reader particularly. 
He introduces the subject by a lucid, though detailed, de- 
scription of the structure of the Russian Central Govern- 
ment at the outbreak of the World War. In the following 
chapters stock is taken of the factors which were causative 
to the downfall of the Czarist régime. The last six chap-. 
ters are devoted to the period extending from the first days 
of the February Revolution to the day when the Provi- 
sional Government was displaced by the Council of People’s 
Commissaries, and the dictatorship of the proletariat was 
established in Russia. 

M. Astrov’s section is of supreme importance not so 
much as a study of the ways in which changes were 
brought about in the municipal government by the great 
war or of causes of these changes, but mainly as a source 
of information regarding the details of the municipal ad- 
ministrative system and its many activities during the 
international strife. Chapters devoted to the part played 
by the All-Russian Union of Towns throughout these criti- 
cal years will be of especial interest to the student of social 
science, since the enormous amount of work accomplished 
by this organization in the field of public welfare, both in 
the army and among the peaceful population, is practically 
unknown to the American reader. A_ bibliography is at- 
tached to M. Astrov’s work. 

Professor James T. Shotwell, General Editor of the series, 
and Mr. Michael T. Florinsky, Editor of the Russian col- 
lection, deserve a warm acknowledgment of their highly 
commendable work in the careful editing of this volume. 


Boris B. SrisuKkin. 
New York City. 


the New Democratic Constitutions of Europe. By Agnes 
Headlam-Morley. Oxford University Press, New York, 
1928, viii, 298 pp. 

This excellent little book meets an urgent need of college 
courses in comparative government. The general texts are 
admirable as regards the older countries, but devote wholly 
inadequate attention to the newer ones. While there are 
manageably brief discussions of the Soviet system, there 
has been no single treatment of the new democratic con- 
stitutions adapted in scope and arrangement to the section 
of the course which would be devoted to them. The present 
volume fills this gap admirably. It should prove very 
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valuable also to the general reader, who is interested in a 
group of countries which are carrying on a notable series 
of experiments in constitutional government. 

The author has achieved what is in reality a very diffi- 
cult task. As Bryce points out in his Modern Democracies, 
writers on comparative government face the dilemma of 
vertical or horizontal division of subject-matter, of either 
treating the political institutions of each country separately 
in succession, or else considering them all simultaneously 
by a topical arrangement. The former is adapted to long- 
established institutions; it is the only practicable method 
of dealing, for instance, with that intricate network of 
attitudes and practices known as the British Constitution. 
The other method is preferable when discussing a group 
of governments with broadly related characteristics; it is 
obligatory when these lack institutional background and 
are still in the experimental stage. It allows both author 
and reader to go beyond mere forms and to focus atten- 
tion on the concrete needs which these expedients were 
designed to meet. But it requires much skill and insight 
if it is not to result in little more than a lifeless compara- 
tive tabulation of constitutional devices. In this volume, 
however, the author has succeeded in presenting not merely 
an informing but an interesting analysis of what is as yet, 
perforce, mainly the letter of the law. 

The arrangement of the book, then, is topical. An in- 
troductory section considers the historical background and 
political theory of the new constitutions, and compares 
their salient features. Then follow five sections dealing 
with the major problems of territorial distribution and 
popular control of governmental powers, checks on legis- 
latures, the working of the parliamentary system, and the 
social functions of the State. The more specific problems 
comprised in each of these are considered in separate chap- 
ters. There have been selected for consideration the gov- 
ernments of Germany and the German States, Austria, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Finland, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia. In many respects these lend themselves 
to treatment as a distinct group. All of them are new 


creations of the War era. Their constitutions are not the 
products of long institutional development; they were 
made to order by "gees scientists, are avowedly experi- 
mental, and reveal, too, the difficult problems attending 
their establishment. Hence, there is an inevitable air of 
artificiality and also of the academic about them; yet the 
purposes of their framers stand out so clearly that, despite 
their brief experience, the student is able to gain much 
profit from a study of their working. Compared with the 
constitutions of the earlier revolutionary era in Euro 
they have proved a marked success. At least some of 
vicissitudes of Poland, it is true, might have been fore- 
told by an inspection of its constitution, but the ills of 
Jugoslavia inhere in factors deeper than any mere instru- 
ment of government. 

In the second place, all these constitutions are “demo- 
cratic” in the usual sense, being founded on the theory of 
government by a representative assembly based on uni- 
versal suffrage, reflecting as far as possible the various 
groups of opinion in the country, and to which the ad- 
ministration is responsible. They are distinguished alike 
from Fascist Italy and the Soviet governments. They rep- 
resent, as the author puts it, “the working out to its logical 
conclusions of the classic Liberalism of the nineteenth 
century.” Thus, to a foundation of British parliamentary 
institutions, there have been added such “democratic” de- 
vices as proportional representation, initiative and referen- 
dum, and standing committees of the legislature to super- 
vise the conduct of the administration. The essential dif- 
ference, however, lies in their recourse to specific constitu- 
tional enactment instead of convention to secure the work- 
ing of responsible government. This gives them a legalistic 
character alien to British institutions. The framers, it is 
claimed, were also moved by a profound distrust of French 
practices, as evidenced by a general strengthening of execu- 
tive power and checks upon legislative propensities. Save 
perhaps in the form if not the content of the Polish Con- 
stitution, and in a measure of judicial review in Czecho- 
slovakia, American influence hardly seems to have played 
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a very positive réle. This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the two federal states, Germany and Austria, which 
show a marked advance on the traditional principle of 
distributing powers between central and state governments. 

Succinct chapters are devoted to the vicissitudes incident 
to the establishment of these constitutions and to a com- 
parative survey of party alignments during the subsequent 
period. The various governmental devices which have been 
adopted are then appraised successively in relation to the 
problems which they were designed to meet. The reader 
will find these chapters realistic and informing. ‘The choice 
between the federal and unitary principles of organization, 
for instance, has been no mere academic question for these 
new countries, faced as they still are with the burning 
minorities issue, and the task of moulding nations out of 
frequently incongruous elements. All the constitutions en- 
join election by proportional representation, with the re- 
sult that a wide variety of devices and an ample field for 
investigation have been opened to the student. Neverthe- 
less, as the author acutely observes, it is the representation 
not of opinions, but of interests, that counts in politics. 
Upper chambers and judicial review are essentially ex- 
pedients upon which minorities rely, and they have found 
advocates accordingly, but with only moderate success. 
The initiative and referendum seemingly remain, as they 
should, merely the “gun behind the door.” 

No feature has caused more controversy and misunder- 
standing than the organization of the executive branch in 
the new constitutions. Here the author’s real comprehen- 
sion of the actual working of British parliamentary insti- 
tutions stand her in noe stead. As she puts it: “The 
doctrine of separation of powers has been one of the most 
obstinate of political fallacies.” ‘The weakness of Euro- 
pean constitution framers has lain in their failure to ap- 
preciate the importance of the power of dissolution in 
relation to the working of the parliamentary system and 
to party alignments. Where American students are apt 
to go astray is in assuming that the powers of the President 
as formally stated in the new constitutions are exercised 
by him personally, thus ignoring the vital requirement of 
ministerial counter-signature, which places them on an 
entirely different basis. In what respects and under what 
circumstances the President may, and is expected to, act 
on his own authority is a controversial issue in several of 
these countries. Hence, the author’s examination of these 
points and her general appraisal of the working of these 
parliamentary systems is of great help to the reader. ‘The 
volume concludes with a consideration of the more forward- 
looking aspects of the new constitutions, their efforts to 
meet the social and economic duties of the present day. 
The main features of the study as a whole are conciseness 
and the wide range of topics treated. It does not pretend 
to exhaust the subjects under discussion, but as a general 
introduction it fulfils the purpose admirably. 

A. Gornon Dewey. 

Amherst College. 


Civie Training in Soviet Russia. By Samuel N. Harper. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. xvii, 
401 pp. 

The Dissolution of the Habsburg Monarchy. By Oscar 
Jaszi. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. 
xxiv, 488 pp. 

These volumes in the Merriam series of Studies in the 
Making of Citizens present an interesting contrast. The 
one deals with the rise of a new political power in a dis- 
organized State of enormous size. ‘The other traces the 
decline of an old power in a State which was very much 
like a kettle of nationalistic hash. The one describes a 
new and daring experiment. The other depicts a political 
failure and attempts to draw certain lessons from the sad 
story of a Great Power's liquidation. The one deals 
throughout with the innumerable methods and means used 
by the authorities to make loyal citizens of the people. The 
other devotes only one-tenth the volume to “conscious ef- 
forts in civic education.” Finally, the one is written by 
an American scholar, whose sole relation to the country 
about which he treats is a deep interest in its develop- 


ment and a first-hand acquaintance with some of its con- 
ditions and ae gpg while the other is written by a Hun- 
garian ex-official, a scholarly and prominent member of 
one of the nationalities that long continued, for better or 
worse, to tolerate the Habsburg dynasty. 

In the earlier years of Bolshevist ascendancy, from 1917- 
1921, the dictating proletariat was concerned chiefly with 
the twofold task of establishing the new political order 
in Russia, and of defending this order against armed at- 
tack from foreign and domestic foes. With the best of 
intentions, there was little time or money left for the 
organization of a public educational system and the further- 
ance of civic as opposed to military activities. Once this 
transitory period of turmoil was over, however, attention 
not only could, but must, be devoted to educating the peo- 
ple to the point where they would become voluntary and 
loyal upholders and constructive critics of the newly intro- 
duced or planned developments. And it is the “innumer- 
able institutions of all kinds which came to be used to 
bring about an active participation in public affairs” that 
form the subject of Prof. Harper’s interesting study. 

Since they set out definitely to subordinate education to 
their political aims, the Bolshevists injected politics into 
every phase of Russian life. They made “deliberate use 
of every possible agency,” from legal decisions down to 
labels on match boxes and the names of streets, to further 
their cause. Education and cultural development became 
the so-called “third front” of the Revolution after 1921, 
by which time the other two fronts—the military and the 
political—already had been won. The ideology of Bol- 
shevism; that is, the idea of a Worker-Peasant Govern- 
ment and the ideas of promoting the international move- 
ment centered at Moscow and of defending the Soviet 
Union, is to be indelibly stamped upon every one’s mind 
so as to leave no room for the old bourgeois ideology or 
for any other new ideology that might be given rise to by 
such things as temporarily unfavorable economic conditions. 
Professor Harper graphically describes this process, 
whereby a whole people is to be restrained to think upon 
new and forward-looking lines. From the time of child- 
hood, when the Russian boy or girl is urged to become, 
first, a Pioneer, and then a member of the Aomsomol, or 
Communist Youth Union, to the time of adulthood, when 
he or she may become a full-fledged trade-union member, 
the individual is subjected constantly to Bolshevist influ- 
ence and propaganda. Co-operatives, civic organizations, 
periodicals, museums, excursions, festivals, schools, litera- 
ture, art, the stage, the radio, the cinema, and music are 
all made handmaidens of that most urgent political issue— 
the making of the ideal citizen, the making of the “stalwart, 
Communist fighter.” 

It is, of course, too early to draw any conclusions as to 
the ultimate efficacy of the methods employed by the Bol- 
shevists. As Professor Harper points out, the Revolution’s 
program of training for citizenship is still a “large scale 
and radical experiment,” and it will bear close watching 
on the part of the other governments of the world. But 
eventually, “as the younger generation of the period of the 
Revolution comes into active life, it will be possible to 
determine the real effectiveness of the methods used, and 
particularly of the deliberate and constant planning which 
the Soviet system calls for in the field of political educa- 
tion.” For the present, Professor Harper is to be con- 
gratulated for having written so clear, scholarly, and vital 
a description of that so frequently misrepresented and 
falsely pictured enigma, the “Russian situation of today.” 

And now to glance at a study of a decided failure in 
civic training. Professor Jadszi’s book is admirably or- 
ganized in'o seven parts, the chief of which are a sum- 
mary of the historical development of the Dual Monarchy 
and the background of the “Habsburg system”; a discus- 
sion of the centripetal forces in the monarchy, the “eight 
pillars of internationalism”; an analysis of the centrifugal 
end disintegrating forces; and, finally, a description of the 
conscious efforts of the authorities in civic education. Hav- 
ing been professor in the University of Budapest, Director 
of the Free School of Social Sciences in the same city, and 
Minister of National Minorities in the last Austro-Hun- 
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garian Cabinet, Professor Jdszi was eminently qualified, 
trom the point of view of preparation, for writing this 
volume. It must be admitted, however, that in spite of 
the professor’s present connection with an institution so 
detached from Austria-Hungary as Oberlin College, and 
despite a lengthy avowal of impartiality in the Preiace, he 
is still, at least, emotionally, a good Hungarian Liberal. 

In several clear and interesting chapters Prof. Jdszi 
points out the ways in which such institutions as_ the 
dynasty, the army, the aristocracy, the Roman Catholic 
Church, capitalism, and the Jewry, bureaucracy, socialism, 
and free trade served to hold the heterogeneous monarchy 
together. More powerful in the long run than these forces, 
however, were the forces of disintegration. The professor 
holds that the three leading factors which undermined the 
solidarity of the “old patrimonial state” were, first, a grow- 
ing national consciousness among the various subject na- 
tionalities, which could not find “adequate self-expression 
in the rigidity of the absolutistic structure”; secondly, the 
economic and social pressure of the feudal class rule com- 
bined with the exploitative character of Viennese high 
finance; and, thirdly, the lack of any serious kind of civic 
education, as a result of which the various nations lived 
“as moral and intellectual strangers to one another.” “No 
cohesive state idea” was consistently pounded into the 
heads of the diverse masses. What little civic education 
there was in Austria and in Hungary was guided not only 
by different but by totally antagonistic principles. Now, 
when to these corrosive factors were added the irredentist 
propagandism of the countries surrounding the Habsburg 
territories, and the disintegrating and demoralizing influ- 
ences of the World War, the inevitable dissolution of the 
monarchy was hastened and completed. 

Regarded as a history of the gradual disintegration 
of Austria-Hungary, and as a discussion of the economic, 
political, and intellectual weaknesses of the monarchy, Pro- 
fessor Jaszi’s volume must rank high. It is a remarkable 
study, based upon a wealth of knowledge and thought. I 
do not think that anyone but a person so intimately ac- 


quainted with Austrian conditions as the professor could 
have written the book at all. The only negative ground 
upon which a quarrelsome reviewer could at all stand is 
this: So small a part of the book is devoted to civic train- 
ing. To a large extent this is due, probably, to the indi- 
cated lack of a definite civic educational program. Never- 
theless, since, after all, the volume is one of a series on 
the making of cilizens, it seems that a little more space 
might have been devoted to a number of the cultural 
factors which Professor Harper, for example, takes up in 
his volume. But this is only a matter of personal opinion, 
and in no way detracts from the value of the book as an 
exposition of the decay of a marvelous empire. 
Watrer C. Lanosam. 
Columbia University. 


The Confederate Privateers. 
son, Jr. 
372 pp. 

In April, 1861, the Confederate leaders caused a tremor 
of anxiety throughout the maritime circles of America and 
Europe by offering to the world at large letters of marque 
and reprisal. Regarded historically, privateering might 
well have been considered as a potent weapon in a war 
between states with sea-borne trade. Evidence of the 
gravity with which the great nations of Europe looked 
upon this venerable institution may be found in the first 
article of the Declaration of Paris of 1856, which stated: 
“Privateering is and remains abolished.” Yet, on the prin- 
ciple that states will not forswear a weapon until it has 
been proved of doubtful efficiency, there might be those 
to claim that the Declaration of Paris recorded rather than 
requested the passing of privateering. 

The United States had not become a party to the Declara- 
tion of Paris, the Confederate government recognized no 
restraint upon its right to issue letters of marque, and the 
issue went far to sustain the cynics. For privateering, 
under circumstances which gave it a fair trial, failed so 
obviously to produce a measurable effect upon the outcome 
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of the war and proved so unhandy a tool that no nation, 
in the subsequent wars, has considered it worth the trouble. 
Long out of fashion as a means whereby a sovereign fet- 
te by time and distance might permit his subjects to 
adjust their grievances for themselves, privateering, even 
in its secondary function, as a simple means of raising a 
force to injure the enemy upon the sea, became an 
anachronism in the day of the telegraph and steam. 

But failure to affect the outcome of the war makes the 
story of the Confederate seamen, who were the last of a 
long and often disreputable line of sea-rovers, no less in- 
teresting. In their passing they did much to lessen the 
stigma attached to their trade, for these privateersmep, 
while sufficiently hardy in action, were humane, at least 
as the word is understood between states at war. Their 
story, as Mr. Robinson tells it, reads well; and for that 
he must be conceded great credit. Commerce destroying 
consists in small, isolated occurrences. ‘The record of it 
may reveal much of tactics, but little of strategy. Many 
of the incidents are bound to be alike in essentials, and 
even when it is possible to bring forward a few de‘ightful 
eases, such as the affair of the St. Nicholas, skill, such as 
Mr. Robinson has shown by unearthing and introducing 
intimate details, was necessary to prevent the book from 
being a choppy sequence of disconnected episodes. 

It is a pity that no tabulated list of captures and dis- 
positions was included in an appendix. One speculates, 
also, upon why the privateer /vy is credited on page 153 
with two guns and allowed but one on the following page. 
Furthermore, the artist who did the aquarelle of the Con- 
federate privateer ram Manassas, which is in the possession 
of the United States Naval Library, should be rebuked if 
Mr. Robinson and the New Orleans True Delta for Octo- 
ber 13, 1861, are correct in granting the vessel “the two 
smoke funnels.” But, such trifles aside, Mr. Robinson has 
successfully handled a difficult subject and has produced a 
remarkable book. 

Micron Orrurt. 

Princeton University. 


Our Cities of Today and Tomorrow. By 'T. K. and H. V. 
Hubbard. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1929. 
xviii, 389 pp. 

City planning has risen from the scorned realm of theory 
through two deendes of intensive practical application to 
an established branch of social engineering. Its own con- 
cepts have broadened. It no longer thinks in terms of “the 
city beautiful”; it seeks now a city designed to serve the 
economic and social life of its people. Beauty is to be 
attained through simplicity and harmony. Beauty is to 
be sought in every-day things, rather than in a few monu- 
ments or boulevards. City planning, moreover, is no longer 
looked upon by property owners and realtors as interfer- 
ence with their liberty. It is now seen to be their greatest 
»rotection. The authors of this volume report that in 

rhite Plains, N. Y., it is reliably estimated that zoning 
has improved property values $30,000,000. On the other 
hand, there is abundant evidence that complete liberty to 
do as one wants with one’s own house and lot has de- 
stroyed more values than it ever created. The chairman 
of the committee on city and regional planning of the 

American Institute of Architects has estimated recently 

that 75 per cent. of the $4,000,000,000 of building in 1929 

was “so ugly, so badly planned, or so inappropriately lo- 

cated” as to have been a liability rather than an asset. 

Some seven hundred and fifty cities now have planning 

commissions. A much greater number have zoning regu- 

lations of some sort. But the powers of many of these 
bodies are quite limited. Our rugged individualism yields 
slowly to community control. 

This volume comes appropriately enough from the Press 
of Harvard University. It was Harvard, which, with the 
aid of the Rockefeller Foundation, last yerr set up the 
first adequate school of city planning, with Professor Hub- 
bard as its head. The present work, besides the wide 
acquaintance with the literature of city planning and zon- 
ing, which the authors brought to it from their work, 


respectively, as librarian of the American City Planning 
Institute and editor of City Planning, had the advantage 
of a careful survey made by H. K. Menhinick, who, under 
a grant from the Milton Fund, was able to visit 135 cities 
and regions for the gathering of concrete, current material. 

The authors in this comprehensive work have covered 
every phase of city —- including the legal, ad- 
ministrative, fiscal, and social. ‘Their chapters embrace 
such topics as traffic, rapid transit, recreation, and civie 
beauty. They discover an astonishing amount of progress 
in this relatively new field of community endeavor. They 
find many small cities attacking these problems with a 
zeal and courage that puts their larger sisters to shame. 
They find greatest willingness to accept the principle of 
use restriction, but greatest reluctance to set reasonable 
bounds to bulk or to business districis. They find that 
los Angeles is providing enough business frontage to care 
for the needs of more than the entire population of the 
United States. The result of this in vacant properties, 
decayed neighborhoods, blighting uses, such as poolrooms 
and the like, should be so obvious that even a California 
realtor must see it. ‘To ignore quantitative as well as 
qualitative factors is almost not to zone at all. 

These authors have not only summed up all of the avail- 
able material on city planning as it now stands in the 
United States. They have given us a well-organized, well- 
illustrated, well-indexed volume that will put students of 
the American city in their debt for many years. 

Joserit McGovpnick. 

Columbia University. 


The Story of Wall Street. By Robert Irving Warshow. 
Greenburg, New York, 1929. 353 pp. 

Mr. Warshow’s “Story of Wall Street” is a romantic 
tale of our country’s financial giants and their momentous 
operations. Panoramic in breadth, its depth of economic 
insight is regrettably shallow. We cannot deny that the 
author has concerned himself fairly successfully with the 
theme stated in the preface, the description of “the startling 
successes and dramatic failures of those titans who, like 
the adventurers of the Middle Ages, struck out into origi- 
nal enterprises and uncharted manipulations.” But a repor- 
torial style has just glazed the surface of the subject and 
set down, not always with thorough accuracy, a series of 
glamorous facts compiled from a_ bibliography which in- 
cludes most of the standard Wall Street works. 

Hamilton, Gould, Drew, Vanderbilt, Rockefeller, and 
Durant, et al., glide by, ceaselessly engaged in what seems 
an engrossing task. For we never learn their motives or 
thoughts on the problems in hand. Why will Hamilton 
not discourse on his reasons for the complete redemption 
of national and state debts; why does Gould not favor the 
reader with the arguments for his “premium on gold” 
policy; what were the causes of Jay Cooke's catastrophic 
failure; why was General Motors unable to maintain its 
commanding sition in 1920 and 1921? The incidents 
which cover the 350 pages are interesting enough, but a 
strange lack is apparent when we dig down and try to 
uncover salient factors which are constantly absent. 

The book is conspicuous for its paucity of dates and 
the aberrations in connection with those few which can 
be found. Time and again, trying to place a particular 
manipulation or circumstance in its proper setting, we 
found ourselves balked by a charming assumption of the 
reader’s omniscience, or perhaps indifference to a_ time 
factor. Striving to discover why Black Friday, October 4, 
1869, occurred but one day after Thursday, October 2d, 
reference to other sources of information revealed the 
actual date of Black Friday to have been September 24th. 
Such an inaccuracy, trivial as it may be, incites suspicion 
and watchfulness. Soon a Kuropean syndicate was can- 
celling in 1872 its subscription to Cooke’s 7-30 Northern 
Pacific loan because of the outbreak of the Franco-Prus- 
sian war! The Panic of 1873 rushes by so rapidly that a 
previously uninformed reader would emerge with the merest 
of conceptions concerning its causes, occurrences, and ef- 
fects; and a researcher would have no opportunity to check 
this description against others previously obtained. 
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Meant for the layman, the book is thrilling when read 
at a tempo which approximates that of the events de- 
scribed. Tt conveys an impression of Gargantuan enter- 
prises, rapid-fire execution of deals, and dramatic denoue- 
ments. Retarding the speed of perusal we find ourselves 
supplying many gaps, envisaging possible explanations, and 
never being relieved of the insistent din of How? and Why? 


Avevust B. Gorn. 
New York City. 


This Generation, A History of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1914-1926. Thomas Cox Meech. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
New York, 1928. 372 pp. 

If one would perceive the effects of “the stream of con- 
sciousness” method on writing other than “pure” litera- 
ture, let him examine this second volume of Mr. Meech’s 
survey of British history since 1900. Paradoxically, but 
not strangely, we are reminded of the annalistic entries in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Actually, however, the impres- 
sion gained is that one is sitting throughout a long even- 
ing by the fireside, allowing his memory to recapture 
fleeting experiences of the past fifteen years. A great 
cricketer, conscription, and Salonika sift through the con- 
sciousness all in the same five minutes. Two hours later 
a society event, Russia, and Ireland chase one another 
down the past. The author admits that his method may 
be regarded as unorthodox, but feels that “history should 
be a series of general deductions and profound judgments, 
but a record of events as they happen.” The question of 
orthodoxy is quite beside the point. A more important 
problem is whether the results of the method are worth 
anything. From this experiment one cannot draw a very 
favorable answer. ‘lhe instances recorded are the obvious, 
as they were bound to be. Personal recollections, the An- 
nual Register, Parliamentary Debates, and the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica alone are not in themselves likely to 
throw a penetrating light on the past. Events, institutions, 
and personalities are here tossed into the pot, and the stew 
is called history. Dished up in excellent journalese, the 
concoction may please; it cannot satisfy; it cannot even 
enlighten. Tor whether we will or no, history has its 
values, changing though they may be, no less than any 
other branch of knowledge. So that really all that Mr. 
Meech has succeeded in doing is reliving for us some of 
the more superficial aspects of a period which many recol- 
lect plainly. But his vicarious reverie is hardly to be 
called a success. ‘Those who remember will enjoy their own 
reveries; those who do not or never can will have to look 
elsewhere for their history. 


Cuartes F. 
University of Missouri. 


Book Notes 


Samuel Johnson, Jonathan Edwards, and Benjamin 
Franklin were undoubtedly the three outstanding intel- 
lectual giants of eighteenth-century colonial America. All 
three played a part in the founding of institutions of 
higher learning in the middle colonies: Franklin in the Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, which soon became the University of 
Pennsylvania; Edwards in the College of New Jersey, 
afterwards Princeton University; and Johnson in Kings 
College in the Province of New York, now Columbia Uni- 
versity. In fact, Johnson was the first president of Kings 
College, and it was most appropriate, therefore, that Co- 
lumbia University, which this year celebrated its one hun- 
dred and seventy-fifth anniversary, should erect a lasting 
monument to its first president. This movement has taken 
the form of four imposing volumes of Johnsonia, edited by 
Herbert and Carol Schneider, under the title, Samuel John- 
son, President of Kings College: His Career and Writings 
(Columbia University Press, New York, 1929. Vol. I, xvii, 
526 pp.; Vol. II, vii, 603 pp.; Vol. III, ix, 641 pp.; Vol. IV, 
vii, 397 pp.). The editors make it clear at the outset that 
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it was neither necessary nor possible to include all the 
Johnson papers in these four volumes. One of their major 
problems, therefore, was that of selection, and here they 
were guided by what seemed to them to be the most signifi- 
cant for the best understanding of Johnson’s many-sidcd 
career and his influence upon the thought of his time. 
Volume one contains Johnson’s Autobiography, his letters 
of general biographical and historical interest, and a cata- 
logue of the books read by him from the year he left Yale 
College, 1719, to 1756. Volume two is a portrayal of 
Johnson the Philosopher. It contains the Ll«menta 
Vhilosophica, the first textbook in philosophy published in 
this country, and an excellent introduction, enti’ ca, “The 
Mind of Samuel Johnson,” by Professor Schneider. Any- 
one who reads this introduction, to say nothing of the 
Elementa Philosophica, will understand the more forcibly 
what the editors so well point out in their prefatory re- 
marks; namely, that Johnson was both a disciple of much 
that was old and an apostle of much that was new. ‘This 
volume also sheds light on the backward state of learning 
and education in colonial America. Volume three deals 
with Johnson’s career as a churchman, and contains his 
disputes with Dissenters, some of his sermons and liturgical 
materials, and his official reports and communications to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Volume four specifically relates to the founding 
of Kings College and is, therefore, of particular interest 
to those concerned with the earlier history of Columbia 
University. Here again light is shed on the content of 
higher education in cighteenth-century America. The edi- 
tors have made all four volumes more readable by abandon- 
ing eighteenth-century fashions in spelling and punctuation, 
They also omitted from the sermons and _ philosophical 
writings Hebrew and Greek phrases used as flourishes of 
erudition and adornment. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler's 
admirable foreword lends distinction to the entire work. 
Every person interested in American Colonial history 
should have access to these volumes.—C. 


The long-awaited seventh edition of W. R. Shepherd’s 
Historical Atlas has just been issued (New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1929), considerably enlarged and re- 
vised. It is not necessary to describe again this well-known, 
standard atlas, but attention is invited to its new fea- 
tures. Most of these are inconspicuous, being modifica- 
tions in dates, boundaries, names, subdivisions, coloring, 
etc., which are incorporated in the maps of the old scheme. 
The amount of labor involved in such work must have been 
prodigious, and is reflected in the index-supplement of 20 
three-column pages. It should be noted also that there 
seems to be a considerable improvement in clarity of the 
maps, partly owing to the brighter colors and better con- 
trast of them. There are a few new insets, some formerly 
crowded maps have been enlarged, and there is a most 
noticeable improvement in the maps of the British Isles. 
There are about fifteen entirely new maps, chiefly to illus- 
trate events between 1914 and 1928, but including that rare 
commodity, a map of Europe in 1490, an economic map of 
the ancient world, and a map of enfranchisement of me- 
dieval towns. Unfortunately, the Privy Council award in 
the Labrador-Canada boundary seems to have been handed 
down just too late to be included, and there are one or 
two other very recent changes not included. The above 
observations are probably incomplete, for neither Professor 
Shepherd nor his publishers attempt to indicate what this 
second general revision has involved. Users of the book 
should be reminded that the only way, outside of extensive 
use through the indexes, of discovering its encyclopaedic 
content is to memorize the table of contents. There is 
apparently no way in which maps can be grouped his- 
torically and regionally at the same time, and it is there- 
fore worth while to study the lists of contents, and par- 
ticularly of the very valuable insets. All students of 
history and geography must be grateful that their graphic 
mainstay has been brought up to date.—B. 


Professor Wilbur C. Abbott, of Harvard University, who 
is perhaps best known for his two volumes on the expan- 
sion of Europe, has essayed to produce a volume in the 


field of American local history. This volume, entitled, 
New York in the American Revolution (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1929. xiii, 302 pp.), was written, the 
author tells us, for a general audience. It was based, he 
also informs us, upon the monographic work of Messrs. 
Flick, Becker, Schlesinger, and others, upon the publica- 
tions of the New York Historical Society, and upon a con- 
siderable mass of material gleaned from newspapers, Brit- 
ish documents, and, above all, from the monumental work 
of Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes, leonography of Manhattan 
Island, ‘That the author has made use of these sources 
no one who reads the book can doubt. That he has made 
the most of his opportunity, however, is another matter, 
for the volume impresses the reviewer as being composed 
of a series of semi-popular informal talks, in which may 
be found plenty of platitudes and here and there a “wise- 
crack.” An adequate description of New York City life is 
wanting. Certain errors have also crept in, notably “July 9, 
1776” (p. 157); “leaden statue of George III in Bowling 
Green: whose fragments....were sent to Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, and there....cast....into precisely 42,088 cartridges 
for the American army” (p. 187); “a collision occurred, 
and what is now a part of Barnard College grounds was 
added to the battlefields of the American Revolution” (p. 
200); Schuyler “was superseded by Gates, whom Wash- 
ington sent to relieve him of command” (p. 228). Mr. 
I. N. P. Stokes’s monumental work, which is mentioned 
in the Pretace, is the /eonography of Manhattan Island 
and not leonography of New York. On the other hand, 
Professor Abbott emphasizes three items to advantage; 
namely, John Adams’s opinion of New York City; Mac- 
Dougall as the American counterpart of Wilkes in the 
contest of the merchants and the Sons of Liberty, and the 
British concern for the well-being of the city under Howe 
in 1776 and Carleton in 1783. The illustrations selected 
by Dr. Victor H. Paltsits, Chief of the American History 
Division of the New York Public Library, add greatly to 
the volume. <A_ suggestive is also ap- 


pended.—C. 


In the scheme of modern education as a whole, popu- 
larization of science is perhaps one of the most dangerous 
weapons that can be wielded to inculeate knowledge in the 
unenlightened masses. This is especially true in the field 
of history, where it is so easy for a writer to step over 
the line in trying to dress up attractively the products of 
scholarly erudition, and where it is so difficult to turn the 
real elements of historical processes into a vivid but un- 
distorted drama, Popular writing reaches the largest num- 
ber of readers. If it misrepresents facts or dislocates the 
true scientific perspective, it does more harm than good. 
In this respect, M. Nicholas Brian-Chaninov’s Histoire de 
Russie (Artheme Fayard et Cie, Paris, 1929. 508 pp. 1s 
francs), which appears in a series of Les Grandes Ltudes 
Historiques, sufficiently well-known in France, is of doubt- 
ful quality. Written by a Russian, a man of wide culture 
and much journalistic experience, this eminently readable 
account does not contain any of the gross misrepresenta- 
tions of historical fact which are not infrequently found 
in books written about Russia by foreign authors. His 
sins are rather those of omission than commission. In 
broad, nonchalant strokes and crisp colors, he pictures 
the early stages of Russian history, and surrounds the 
product by a thin mist of Oriental influences, Byzantine 
mysticism, and some intangible mystery. This makes things 
all the more attractive and very obviously smacks of the 
Eurasian school. The rest of the book consists of a series 
of character sketches of Czars and their courtiers, inter- 
spersed by numerous but choice anecdotes, and, while the 
necessary historical sequence is invariably followed, it is 
with insufficient discrimination. Examining too closely the 
great, or would-be great, personalities and seeking for 
drama in their personal doings, the author has entirely 
obscured from view the vast panorama of the develop- 
ment of the Russian people as a whole. This social ele- 
ment, together with the economic one, are the most power- 
ful of several dynamic forces which went into the making 
of Russian history and which are conspicuous by their 
absence in the book under consideration—B. B. S. 
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Volume XXII—1928, part one, of The Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America (University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1929. v, 68 pp. $2.00) contains half 
a dozen competent and important bibliographical essays, 
and an appreciation of the late Professor A. S. Root, by 
W. W. Bishop. ‘The first three are excellent introductions 
to the bibliography of Canadian history by experts in the 
subject; Professor ‘Trotter, of Queen’s University, who 
deals with the highly important constitutional history; 
Professor Landon, of the University of Western Ontario, 
who treats of Canadian history more generally; and R. L. 
Reid, Esq., K. C., of Vancouver, who has done almost 
pioneer service for British Columbia in a systematic survey. 
The fourth paper, by W. W. Bishop, is a supplement to 
Mr. W. C. Ford's “Ten Years of the Photostat” (Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, April, 1925), 
which contained a list of American newspapers already 
reproduced, and it suggests a plan of co-operation in 
further efforts. Professor Buck, in the fifth essay, projects 
the bibliography of American travel, which has been under 
consideration since 1909, and concerning which he makes 
explicit recommendations. ‘The last essay, by R. H. Valle, 
is concerned with bibliographical co-operation between 
Mexico and the United States, and makes specific sug- 
gestions. 


The quality of the Royal Empire Society Imperial 
Studies is being well maintained. Volume 3 is by C. W. 
de Kiewiet, British Colonial Policy and the South African 
Republics, 1845-1872 (Longmans, New York, 1929. xiii, 
317 pp. $5.00), and is exactly the kind of study such a 
scheme of assisted publication is designed to support. Its 
chief claim to attention is its originality of approach. It is 
not in intention a study of British colonial policy, but of 
how that affected, and was affected by, the course of events 
in the South African republics in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It is based on new materials of a 
private character, as well as on the official sources, and 


is agreeably free from the natural weakness of such work 
—-natrowing and concentration of vision to the exclusion 
of external conditioning event. ——a the native prob- 
lem looms very large, and it is refreshing to find New 
Zealand experience taken account of in considering it. This 
willingness to see the subject relatively is particularly 
notable in the period of crisis in British policy in the 
*forties and ‘fifties. ‘The continuous emphasis on the re- 
treating frontier is more than justified, and it is interesting 
to see how it defeated quite determined “little England- 
ism.” Mr. de Kiewiet is to be congratulated on having 
provided a new section of the scholarly mosaic of British 
imperial history. 


The Honorable Clive Bingham, who has already written 
literary portrait galleries of the chief and prime ministers 
of England and Great Britain, has now turned his pen to 
the sovereigns, in The Kings of England, 1066-1901 (Dut- 
ton, New York, 1929. xi, 522 pp., portraits. $6.00). He 
provides short personal sketches of his subjects, based on 
a broad acquaintance with the better-printed sources. Sev- 
eral of the essays are quite notable for their neatness, both 
in summary treatment and literary style. The book is a 
pleasant fund of anecdote for reference. 


In his Famous American Duels with some Account of 
the Causes that Led up to Them and the Men Engaged 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 1929. xi, 345 
pp-), Don C. Seitz describes in trenchant fashion the out- 
standing American duels. ‘The volume was written, he 
tells us, “to reward the curious and to make more acces- 
sible strange chapters in American history.” Fourteen 
“field of honor” episodes are portrayed. These include 
Henry Phillips vs. Benjamin Woodbridge, Philip Hamilton 
vs. George I. Eacker, Aaron Burr vs. Alexander Hamilton, 
Andrew Jackson vs. Charles Dickinson, and the two Ben- 
tons, James Barron vs. Stephen Decatur, Henry Clay vs. 
John Randolph, and Thomas L. Clingman vs. William L. 


history. 


The list includes: 


United States. 
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Yancey. In two chapters preliminary to the accounts ot 
the duels, Mr. Seitz discusses the origin and development 
ot the duel and its code. While he shows that duelling 
existed in America from the beginning of colonial times, 
he fails to indicate the influence ot foreign troops in 
America during the Revolution on the practice of dueiling. 
That they stimulated duelling on this side of the Atlantic 
is beyond question. Had Mr. Seitz been writing an ex- 
haustive history of American duelling he would also have 
exploded the long-prevailing notion that comparatively lit- 
tle dueiling occurred in New England. ‘The sixteen por- 
traits which illustrate the volume might have been selected 
with more care. Why, tor example, should a portrait of 
Jackson, made long after his encounters with Dickinson 
and the Bentons, be included, when others made in Jack- 
son’s prime of life were available Despite the shortcom- 
ings of the illustrations, the book is good reading and is 
worth while to the student of American social history. 


I. L. Bird’s and F. M. Ryan’s The Recall of Public UOfi- 
cers (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 402 pp.) 
presents in interesting fashion a thoughtitul survey of the 
workings of the recall in the state of its origin. California 
has had over twenty-five years’ experience with this 
device, which for many years was linked with the initiative 
and referendum as part of the progressive program for 
the recovery of popular sovereignty. In this period the 
recall has been applied to state ollicers in eleven states, 
and these authors estimate that fully seven hundred cities 
have it as “a gun behind the door.” ‘Lhe recall exists for 
practically all public officers in California, including some 
judges and city managers. ‘he authors analyzed the re- 
sults of some 2U0 recall efforts, and came tuo the conclusion 
that neither the rosy hopes of its advocates or the gloomy 
torebodings of its opponents have been realized. ‘They find 
many instances where its use was amply justified and a 
few which exhibit the demerits of this device. ‘They think 
that in California, at least, it has apparently come to stay. 
The authors have examined with some care the procedure 
employed in the various cities of California, and have many 
suggestions that should be of interest to charter makers 
everywhere. 

The book also gives vivid accounts of many of the recall 
campaigns and the circumstances which gave rise to them, 
which should be of interest to all students of American 
politics.—J. McG. 


Apart from five painstaking tables summarizing suffrage 
qualifications in our states and colonies from colonial times 
to date, Albert J. McCulloch’s Suffrage and Its Problems 
(Warwick and Yorke, Inc., Baltimore, 1929. 185 pp.) is 
of somewhat limited merit. After a relatively full his- 
torical introduction, the author arrives at what he con- 
siders the three problems of suffrage today—the negro, 
the woman, and the immigrant—but in the discussion ot 
each of these he devotes more than half of his attention 
to the historical approach. He discusses negro suffrage 
without so much as a reference to the extensive voting of 
negroes in our northern cities, or the fact that for some 
time they have been represented on the city councils of 
New York, Chicago, and Cleveland. He insists that the 
negro in the South is unable to mect the reasonable edu- 
cational and property tests imposed, suggesting that these 
are goals to which the negro should aspire. He quite 
ignores the fact that this is not the dominant attitude of 
the South and that, however reasonable such standards 
may appear in theory, there is no intention of applying 
them to the illiterate poor white. He is content to dismiss 
the negro with the assertion that “his greatest need is 
personal morality.” On the problems of the woman and 
the negro he sheds very little light. The woman, he finds, 
on second thought, to be no problem whatsoever. The 
immigrant is blamed for our political machines, and surely 
there is no novelty in this. Has the author never heard of 
Pike County, Ohio? In short, this little volume is pedantic 
and lacking in penetration.—J. McG. 


In a delightful and handsomely bound volume, entitled, 
This World of Nations (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1929. 366 pp.), Prof. Pitman B, Potter, of the University 
of Wisconsin, has given a highly readable account of the 
foundations, institutions, and practices of the nations of 
the world in which we live. Mr. Potter supplies a back- 
ground by beginning with a sketch of the general geo- 
graphic, ethnological, economic, political, and social con- 
ditions in the various countries of the earth. He then 
takes up in some sixteen chapters such topics as interna- 
tional law, arbitration, and administration, treaties and 
diplomacy, war and peace, American foreign policy, and 
the League of Nations. ‘The concluding chapter deals with 
personalities and politics in the future of international 
affairs. Brief but excellent and critical bibliographical 
notes are attached to each chapter, while nine well-chosen 
illustrations add considerably to the interest of the volume. 
The purpose of the book is to furnish a better understand- 
ing of the nations of the world, so that this may be made 
a more enjoyable place in which to live. Mr. Average Man 
would do well to read and ponder upon This World of 
Nations, 


Father Lammens, who is professor of Arabie at St. Jo- 
seph’s University in Beyrout, in Jslam, Beliefs and Insti- 
tutions (‘Translated from the French by Sir E. Denison 
Ross. Dutton, New York, 1929. ix, 256 pp. $3.50) has 
condensed in compact, readable form the Best available 
information on the Islamic world. While he has sought to 
create a definite picture of Islamic religion, law, and tradi- 
tions, he has succeeded also in expounding their variety 
and historical development. ‘The account of pre-Islamic 
Arabia and the is especially attractive in its 
vigorous and sharp statement, although the correlation of 
their character and culture is not always clear, or runs to 
banal associations. The author’s intimacy with Islam does 
not end with the Middle Ages; a chapter of fifty pages 
recounts the history of modernism and reform movements 
in recent times, of great importance for the understanding 
of the modern Islamic world. The beliefs and institutions 
discussed are those bound up with religion and law; folk- 
lore is omitted, as well as those secular practices (erotic, 
domestic, etc.) which are necessary for a correct view of 
Islamic society. The European origin of the author and 
his Catholic viewpoint are apparent in his criticism of 
Arabic inconsistency and his frequent condescension. ‘The 
translation is excellent.—M. 5S. 


Tales of the North American Indians (Selected and An- 
notated by Stith Thompson. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1929. xxiii, 386 pages and a map. $6,00) 
is a collection of 96 tales recorded in English by ethnolo- 
gists and missionaries. It provides a useful introduction 
to American Indian literature as a material for the study 
of Indian culture, folk-lore, religion, and society. The 
historian will be especially interested in the numerous tales 
borrowed from Europeans and the adaptations of Biblical 
stories. A huge bibliography and a detailed apparatus of 
reference to versions of the tales, other than the ones 
published here, make the book of value even to the spe- 
cialized student of Indian ethnology. In a brief Introduc- 
tion, Professor Thompson summarizes the history of the 
study of Indian tales, describes their distribution, and 
isolates several regional peculiarities. It is regrettable that 
the artistic character and style of the original narratives 
have been lost in the process of translation. One legend 
has been given the stilted magniloquence of European cos- 
mogonic writing; while others are bare recitals akin to our 
fairy-tales and anecdotes, with little trace of native rhetoric 
or formal peculiarities S. 


Seals, by H. S. Kingsford (Helps for students of His- 
tory. S. P. C. K. Macmillan Company, New York, 1920. 


pp. 59), contains a clear and concise account, illustrated by 
beautiful specimens, of the rise and fall of the use of 
seals, together with a description of their types, construc- 
selective 


tion, operation, function, and artistic merits. A 
bibliography is added. 
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A Short History of Scotland, by Robert L. Mackie (Part 
I. From the beginnings to the time of James IV. Oxford 
University Press, 1929. pp. 208), is another of the attrac- 
tive and inexpensive sketches on historical themes that 
the Oxford Press is issuing for both a young and a mature 

ublic, that desires a story told concisely, yet in a style 
that holds the reader's attention. The volume is pleasantly 
illustrated and contains both genealogical tables of the 
Scottish sovereigns and a map of Scotland in the later 
Middle Ages. 


Early Christian Latin Poets from the Fourth to the Sixth 
Century, by Otto J. Kuhnmuench, S. J., with an introduc- 
tion, translation, commentary, and notes (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, 1929, pp. 472), furnishes the reader with 
a convenient collection of translations with opposing Latin 
text of Latin hymns of the West, most of which appear 
in English translation for the first time. Introductions 
describing each author's life and literary experience precede 
selections and make clearer the content and meaning of 
the hymns. Professor Kuhnmuench has translated most 
of the hymns in prose, though he has in places borrowed 
verse renderings of others where they are available. There 
is a short introduction on the writing of hymns and a good 
bibliography. The book is attractively bound. 


Books on History and Government 
Published in the United States from 
Nov. 30, to Dec. 28, 1929 


Listep By Cartes A. Coutoms, Pu.D. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
Ashley, Clifford W. Whaleships of New England. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. $10.00, 


Barker, Kkugene C., editor. Readings in Texas history for 


high schools and colleges. Dallas, Tex.: Southwest 
Press. $3.75. 


637 Pp. (2 p. bibl.). 

Brandt, Frances B. ‘The majestic Delaware, the nation’s 
foremost historic river. Phila.: Brandt & Gummere 
Co. 192 pp. 33.00. 

Gabriel, Ralph H. ‘The lure of the frontier; a story of 
race conflict. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 327 pp. 
$5.00. 

Harmon, George D. Aspects of slavery and expansion, 
1848-60. Douglas and the Compromise of 1850. Bethle- 
hem, Pa.: Lehigh University. 48 pp. 50 cents. 

Hart, A. B., and Curtis, J. G., editors. ‘Twentieth century 
United States, 1900-1929. (American History told by 
Contemporaries, Vol. 5.) N. Y.: Macmillan. 938 pp. 
$3.75. 

Pemberton, Robert L. A _ history of Pleasants County, 
West Virginia. St. Mary’s, W. Va.: Orade Press. 272 

p- $2.50. 

Smalikige, Olive E., and Paxson, F. L. 
an elementary history. Boston: 
292 pp. 96 cents. 

Willebrandt, Mabel W. ‘The inside of Prohibition. In- 
dianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill. 374 pp. $2.00. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 
The Greek Fathers. 


Finding America; 
Houghton, Mifflin. 


Campbell, James M. N. Y.: Long- 


mans. 176 pp. (5 p. bibl). $1.75. 
Hayes, C. J. H., and Moon, P. T. Ancient History. N. Y.: 
Maemillan. 557 pp. $2.00. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 

Anstey, Vera. ‘The Economic development of India. N. Y.: 
Longmans. 591 pp. (13 p. bibl.). 

Davis, H. W. C. The age of Gray and Peel. 
ford Univ. Press. 358 pp. $4.50, 

Dewey, A. Gordon. The Deentalons and diplomacy; the 
Canadian contribution. 2 vols. N. Y.: Longmans. 
390, 397 pp. (4 p. bibl.). $15.00. 

Gaitskell, H. T. N. Chartism; an introductory essay. 
N. Y.: Longmans. 95 pp. 75 cents. 

Greenwood, Alice D. History of the people of England; 
vol. 4, A. D. 1834-1910, the Victorian Age. N. Y.: 
Macmillan, 201 pp. $2.00, 


N. Y.: Ox- 


Hart, Francis R. The disaster of Darien; the story of the 
Scots settlement and the causes of its failure; 1699- 
1701. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 444 pp. $5.00, 

Keith, Arthur Berriedale. The sovereignty of the British 
Dominions. N. Y.: Macmillan. 550 pp. $7.25. 

Kenney, James F. The sources for the early history of 
Ireland; Vol. I, 823 pp. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 
823 pp. $12.50. 

Ovington, J. A voyage to Surat in 1689, 
Univ. Press. 334 pp. $4.50, 

Scriven, George P. The story of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Wash., D. C.: St. Anselm’s Priory. 66 pp. $1.00. 


N. Y.: Oxford 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Benns, Frank L. Europe since 1914 
683 pp. (36 p. bibl.). $5.00, 
Ilaas, Wilhelm. What is European civilization? and what 
is its future? N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 80 pp. $1.00. 
Hollis, Christopher. European history; 1713 to 1914. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 387 pp. $1.50. 
Langer, William L. The Franco-Russian alliance, 1890- 
1894. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 464 pp. $4.50. 
Luchaire, Achille. Social life in France at the time of 
Philip Augustus. N. Y.: Peter Smith. 441 pp. $5.00. 
Mercier, Louis S. The picture of Paris; before and after 
the Revolution. N. Y.: Dial Press. 263 pp. $4.00. 
Michon, Georges. The Franco-Russian Alliance, 1891-1917. 
N. Y.: Maemillan, 340 pp. $4.50. 
West, ‘Ruth, and West, W. M. The new ‘vorld’s foundations 
in the old. Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 418 pp. $1.40. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Clay, Henry. The post-war unemployment problem. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 218 pp. $3.40. 

Dearle, Norman B. An economic chronicle of the Great 
War for Great Britain and Ireland, 1914-1919, New 
Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 413 pp. $3.00. 

Ogburn, W. F., and Jaffé, William. The economic develop- 
ment of post-war France. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. 
Press. 625 pp. (12 p. bibl.). $6.00. 


N. Y.: F. S. Crofts. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Foligno, Cesare. Latin thought during the Middle Ages. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 128 pp. $1.75. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Barnes, Charles C. Directive study sheets in world his- 
tory, for high school students. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 151 pp. 36 cents. 

Elson, H. W., and Elson, D. V. Workbook for Elson’s 
Modern Times and the Living Past. N. Y.: Amer. Bk. 
Co. 352 pp. 

Kimmel, William G. The management of the reading pro- 
gram in the social studies. Phila.: McKinley Pub. Co. 
110 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $1.00. 

Sée, Henri Eugéne. The economic interpretation of his- 
tory. N. Y.: Adelphia Co., 160 Fifth Ave. 154 pp. 
(5 p. bibl.). $3.00. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Cobban, Alfred. Edmund Burke and the revolt against 
the eighteenth century. N. Y.: Maemillan. 280 pp. 
$3.00. 

Cabegca de Vaca, Alvar Mufiez, The relation of Cabeca 
de Vaca. San Francisco: Grabhorn Press. 142 pp. 
$20.00. 


Phillips, Catherine C. Cornelius Cole, California Pioneer 
and United States senator. San Francisco: John H. 


Nash, 447 Sansome St. 375 pp. $145.00. 

Bacon, Admiral Reginald H. S. The life of Lord Fisher 
of Kilverstone, Admiral of the Fleet. 2 vols. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 340, 335 pp. $10.00. 


Edwards, J. Hugh. David Lloyd George; the man and the 
statesman. 2 vols. N. Y.: Sears. 727 pp. $7.50 set. 

Myers, Joseph S. The genius of Horace Greeley. Colum- 
bus, O.: Ohio State Univ. Press. 40 pp. 

Groetzinger, Thomas. Heroes of National history, revised 
edition. Phila: Franklin Pub. & Supply Co., 1931 
Cherry St. $1.04, 
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Myron T. Herrick, friend of France. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 409 pp. $5.00. 

Young, James C. Morse Robert, Knight of the Con- 
federacy [Life of Gen. R. E. Lee]. N. Y.: Rae D. 
Henkle. 362 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Shaw, Albert. Abraham Lincoln; 2 vols. N. Y.: Review 
of Reviews Corp. 276, 286 pp. $8.00 set. 

Loth, David G. Lorenzo the Magnificent. N. Y.: Bren- 
tano’s, 329 pp- 


Mott, T. Bentley. 


Febvre, Lucien . Martin Luther, a destiny. N. Y.: 
Dutton. 329 pp. (5 p. bibl.). $3.75. 

Magre, Maurice. Messalina, Roman temptress. N. Y.: 
Louis Carrier. 215 . $5.00, 

Mariéjol, Jean H. A daughter of the Medicis....Margaret 
of Valois. N. Y.: Harper. 269 $4.00. 

Bruce, Philip A. The Virginia Plutarch; Vol. 1, The 


Colonial and Revolutionary eras; Vol. 2, The National 
era. Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of N. C. Press. 341, 
362 pp. $9.00 set. 

Postgate, Raymond W. That devil Wilkes [Life of John 
Wilkes, English radical}. N. Y.: Vanguard Press. 275 
pp- (13 p. bibl.). $4.00. 

Patterson, A. W. Personal recollections of Woodrow Wil- 
son. Richmond, Va.: [Author, 1136 Mutual Bldg.| 
54 pp. $1.25. 

Whitten, Lt. Col. F. E. 
ton: Little, Brown. 


Wolfe and North America. 
332 pp. $4.00. 


Bos- 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
Allen, Eleanor W. The position of foreign states before 
French courts. N. Y.: Macmillan. 54 pp. $1.00. 
Burns, Cecil D. Democracy, its defects and advantages. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 217 pp. $3.25. 


Hiutchinson, Paul. ‘The United States of Europe.  Chi- 
cago: Willett, Clark & Colby. 225 pp. $2.00. 
Klein-Smid, R. B. von, and Hill, H. W., editors. Proceed- 


ings of the Institute of International Relations; 4th 
session. Los Angeles: Univ. of So, California. 257 


pp- $4.00. 
McCulloch, A. J. Suffrage and its problems. 
wick and York. 185 pp. $2.50. 
Martin, Charles E., and Leebrick, K. C., editors. The Pa- 
cific Area;....reports of the Northwest session of the 
Institute of International Relations. Seattle, Wash.: 
Univ. of Wash. Press. 415 pp. 

Owen, David F. Imperialism and Nationalism in the Far 
East. N. Y.: Holt. 140 pp. (3 p. bibl.). 85 cents. 
Parlett, Sir Harold. A brief account of diplomatic events 

in Manchester. N. Y.: Oxford. 102 pp. $1.25. 


Balto.: War- 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srock, Pu.D. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Newer Ways of Historians. J. H. Robinson (Ameri 
can Historical Review, January). Presidential address 
of the American Historical Association. 

Approaches to History, I. V. G. Simkhovitch (Political 
Science Quarterly, December). 

Letters of the Humanists. Preserved Smith (Journal of 
Modern History, December). 

The Medieval Physician. T. W. Todd (Annals of Medical 
History, November). 

The Cradle of Western Law (continued). 
(U. 8. Law Review, December). 

An Adaptation of the Standardized Test Form to Medieval 
History. J. F. Koch (Education, December). 

The Effect of Specific Training on Ability to Read Histori- 
cal Materials, R. G. Simpson (Journal of Educational 
Research, December). 

The Tribute Lists and the Non-Tributary Members of the 
Delian League. A. B. West (American Historical Re- 
view, January). 

Origin and Evolution of Early European Capitalism. Jacob 

Strieder (Journal of Economie and Business History, 

November). 


C. S. Lobingier 


The Permanent Bases of French Foreign Policy. 
Cambon (Foreign Affairs, January ). 

Early French Colonial Policy. Léon Vignols (Journal of 
Jeonomic and Business History, November). Land 
appropriation in Haiti in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

Blanque and Communism. 
(Quarterly, December). 

The Centenary of the Revue des Deux Mondes. Léon Bas- 
sard and Pierre Crabités (Nineteenth Century, No- 
vember). 

The German Party System. J. K. Pollock (American 
Political Science Review, November). 

The Causes and Cures of Civil War in China. 
Peng (Current History, January). 

Industrial Revolution in Japan. Capt. M. D. Kennedy 
(Fortnightly, November). 

Church and State in Mexico: the American Mediation. 
Walter Lippmann (Foreign Affairs, January). 


Jules 


E. S. Mason (Political Science 


Wen Ying 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Cardinal Pole and the Problem of Christian Unity. G. G, 
Walsh (Catholic Historical Review, January). 

lrederic the Great and Lord Bute. W. L. Dorn (Journal 
of Modern History, December). 

Anthony Bacon, M. P., an Eighteenth-Century Merchant. 
L. B. Namier (Journal of Economic and Business His- 
tory, November). 

Benjamin Gott and the Anglo-American Cloth Trade. Her- 
bert Heaton (Journal of Economic and Business His- 
tory, November). 

Lord Palmerston and the Rejuvenation of Turkey, 1830-41, 

I. S. Rodkey (Journal of Modern History, De- 
cember ). 

House of Lords Reform since 1911. 
Science Quarterly, December). 

What is Meant by Catholic Emancipation. M. 
(Catholic Historical Review, January). 

More About the Bodleian. A. L. Maycock (Blackwood’s, 
December). 


E. P. Chase (Political 


V. Ronan 
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Richard Corbet, Bishop of Oxford 1628-1632. Mary B. 

"Whiting (National Review, December). 

Oxford in 1877. P. E. Matheson (National Review, De- 
cember). 

The Real Oxford Movement. H. A. L. Fisher (Contem- 
porary Review, December). 

The King’s School, Canterbury. Alec MacDonald (Na- 
tional Review, December). 

The Witch-Cult in Scotland: Was It a Primitive Religion? 
Lewis Spence (Scots Magazine, December). 

The Assault on the Laurentian Barrier, 1850-1870. A, R. M. 
Lower (Canadian Historical Review, December). 
The Earliest Example of Printing in Upper Canada, W. 5. 
Wallace (Canadian Historical Review, December). 
The Authorship of Certain Papers in The Lower Canada 
Jurist. S. M. Seott (Canadian Historical Review, De- 
cember). 

Sidelights on the Careers of Miles Macdonald and His 
Brothers. A. G. Morice (Canadian Historical Review, 
December). 


GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Sale of Securities, July, 1914. Raymond Turner (4A meri- 
can Historical Review, January). 

The British War Office in the World War. Maj. J. L. 
rink (Quartermaster Review, November-December ). 

Cadorna and Diaz. Count C. Sforza (Foreign Affairs, 
January). 

Sonnino and His Foreign Policy. Count S, Sforza (Con- 
temporary Review, December). 

Prince Biilow. G. P. Gooch (Contemporary Review, De- 
cember). 

French Documents on the War. B. E. Schmitt (Journal 
of Modern History, December). 

The End of the Rhine Army. Peter Deane (Contemporary 
Review, December). 

Origins of the Potsdam Council “Legend.” J. W. Swain 
(Current History, January). 

The Working of the Mandates. W. EF. Hocking (Yale Re- 
view, Winter). 

Middle Fast Mandates. FE. W. Polson Newman (Contem- 
porary Review, December). 

Reconstruction in the Holy Land. Pierre Crabités (Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, January). 

Ten Years of the League. Eduard Benes (Foreign Affairs, 
January). 

Ten Years of Peace Conference History. R. C. Binkley 
(Journal of Modern History, December). 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 


The British Empire and the United States. Charles Mallet 
(Contemporary Review, December). 

A Synthetic Principle in American Social History. D. R. 
Fox (American Historical Review, January). 

Historical Societies, Living and Dead. W. C. Ford (Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, December). 

Lobbies and American Legislation. P. H. Odegard (Cur- 
rent History, January). 

The Origins and Significance of the Public Health Move- 
ment in the United States. R. H. Shryock (Annals of 
Medical History, November). 

The History of Human Sterilization in the United States. 
J. H. Landman (Medico-Legal Journal, March-April). 

Bull's Eve and Dark Lanterns. E. A. Rushford (Esser 
Institute Historical Collections, January). 

The Cost of Old Silver. H. FE. Gillingham (Pennsylvania 
Maaqazine of History and Biography, January). 

John Ramage. J. 1. Morgan (New York Historical Soci- 
ety Quarterly Bulletin, January). Colonial miniature 
painter. 

Salem and the Royal Charter. J. B. Saunders (Essex Jn- 
stitute Historical Collections, January). 

Beniamin Franklin and Colonial Money. W. R. Riddell 
(Pennsulvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
January). 

From Colonial Times. Lieut.-Col. W. W. Edwards (In- 
fantry Journal, January). Braddock’s expedition. 
Arnold’s Retreat from Valeour Island. WL. H. Bolander 

(U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, December). 


Additional Uniform Buttons of the American Army in the 
Revolution. W. L. Calver (New York Historical Soci- 
ety Quarterly Bulletin, January). 


The Frigate South Carolina (continued). L. F. Middle- 


brook (Essex Institute Historical Collections, January). 

The Early Biographers of George Rogers Clark. Louise P. 
Kellogg (American Historical Review, January). 

Earliest Settlements of the Illinois Country. G. J. Gar- 
raghan (Catholic Iistorical Review, January). 

Anglo-Spanish Rivalry on the Upper Missouri. <A. P. 
Nasatir (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, De- 
cember). 

Abigail Adams: a Joy Forever. J. G. De R. Hamilton 
(Scribner's, January). 

The Burr Conspiracy in Indiana, I. J. Cox (Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, December). 

The American Grain Trade under the Embargo of 1808. 
W. F. Galpin (Journal of Economic and Business His- 
tory, November). 

The Small Talk of a Great Affair. Emily S. Whiteley 
(Virginia Quarterly Review, January). The Rush- 
Bagot Agreement, 1819. 

Fernando Bolivar and the University of Virginia. Elisa- 
heth R. Shirley (Bulletin of the Pan-American Union, 
December). 

The Ordeal of Pioneering. Timothy Rowley (Minnesota 
History, December). 

Ohio and the English Common Law. W. T. Utter (Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, December). 

William Joseph Snelling and the English Northwest. A. E. 
Woodall (Minnesota History, December). 

Martin McLeod and the Minnesota Valley, C. J. Ritchey 
(Minnesota History, December). 

Interstate Migration and Indiana Culture. Robert La Fol- 
lette (Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Decem- 
ber). 

The Indiana Magazine of History: a Retrospect. G.'S. 
Cottman (Indiana Magazine of History, December). 

Pioneer Priests at Prairie du Chien. P. L. Scanlan (Wis- 
consin Magazine of History, December). 

The Life of a Lumberman (continued). J. EF. Nelligan 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, December). 

Who Wrote Stephen Girard’s Will? Russell Duane (Penn- 
sylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Janu- 
ary). William J. Duane. 

A Century of a Georgia Plantation. EF. M. Coulter (Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, December). 

Ambrose Bierce and the Civil War. Napier Wilt (Ameri- 
can Literature, November). 

Lincoln’s Washington. W. A. Croffut (Atlantic, January). 

Women Preachers in the Civil War. Ethyn M. Williams 
(Journal of Modern History, December). 

The Tariff and Reconstruction. H. K. Beale (American 
Hlistorical Review, January). 

Salem Vessels and Their Voyages (continued). G. G. 
Putnam (Hssex Institute Historical Collections, Janu- 
ary). 

Heroic De Long and His Arctic Followers. L. J. Gulliver 
(U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, December). 

History of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, II. 
Charlotte Heath (Journal of Economic and Business 
History, November). 

Notes on the Distribution of the German Born in Wiscon- 
sin in 1905. G. H. Smith (Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, December). 

Henry Adams and the New Physics. J. T. Adams (Yale 
Review, Winter). 

Pioneer and Political Reminiscences (concluded). N. P. 
Haugen (Wisconsin Magazine of History, December). 

Woodrow Wilson as an Undergraduate. C. L. Williams 
(Current History, January). 

The Genius of the Average: Calvin Coolidge. Gamaliel 
Bradford (Atlantic, January). 

A Measurement of the Factors in the Presidential Election 
of 1928. W. F. Ogburn and Nell S. Talbot (Social 
Forces, December). 
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THE HISTORICAL OUTLOOK 
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You want maps where you want them 
when you want them ! 


In the D-G Simplex Case with Removable Feature --- 


Maps Are Displayed Instantly! 

Simply draw them down like a shade. They are as 
easily rolled up, by a single movement of the arm— 
no time wasted, no lost motion. The Case itself is of 
selected oak, is constructed to last a lifetime, and is 
nicely finished. This Case provides storage facilities 
for your maps right in the classroom where they are 
most used. 


Map Units Are Portable, Interchangeable 


The Removable Feature enables you to slip any map 
out of the Case instantly, for use in a different room, 
or to hang maps side by side for comparisons. Each 
map is a complete portable unit with its own back 
board and hangers for use anywhere, just like a sepa- 
rate map. The spring rollers are guaranteed, being 
made with extra long springs special for map use. 


Map Equipment Always Looks New 


Dustproof Covers of green grained oilcloth are 
mounted right on the muslin with the map, thus mak- 
ing a continuous sheet of muslin from spring roller to 
bottom roller. This exclusive D-G plan of putting 
on the covers prevents their separation from the map, 
and reinforces the bottom roller attachment. 


92 D-G History and Social Science 
Maps Fit This Mounting 


The comprehensive D-G line embraces all fields of 
history and social science with scholarly, accurate, 
up-to-date and teachable maps and charts. This very 
complete selection makes possible the standardization 
of map units, so much desired. Note the following 
series : 

44 Breasted-Harding Ancient, Medieval and Modern 

European or World History Maps. 

24 Hart-Bolton American History Maps. 

24 Hart-Matteson American Government Maps for 
Civics, History, Americanization, Problems of 
Democracy, etc. 

We also offer additional maps for Church and Bible 

History, and many special maps showing physical 
features, economic products, etc. 


Insure Efficiency in Your Map Equipment 


The Simplex-Removable mounting invites constant 
use of maps because they are accessible, makes equip- 
ment flexible and adaptable, provides storage facilities 
for the maps, and promotes efficiency through stand- 
ardization of the equipment. 


Mail the coupon for full information about D-G Maps in Simplex-Removable Mounting 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 
5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Makers of the Breasted-Huth-Harding 
Hart-Bolton-Matteson New History Maps 


Gentlemen: Please send me particulars about Simplex Removable Mounting and your () Ancientand European or 


World History Maps; (1) American History Maps; () Maps for Civics, Government, Problems of Democracy. I 
do..........have your Catalog No. 6. 
I am also interested in 
Name Position Slated Maps oO Pictures 
OODesk Maps [Atlases 
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